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GARDENS AND TERRACES OF CALIFORNIA: 


a LL.AZING color, joyous exuberance of growth, dramatic 
| =="! contrasts of sunlight and shade, strangely formed and 

== tropically tinted flowers, unfamiliar shrubs, trees that 
g embroider their beautiful leaves with blue, flame and 
yellow blossoms, vines that might have grown at Alad- 
din’s command, pools that mirror the sun, fountains 
that sing to the moon, amethyst mountains and Italian blue seas for 
backgrounds—of such wonderful things are California gardens made. 
Winter passes gently over these gardens guarded by Pacific breezes, 
touching only a few leaves with gold, bidding certain flowers to awake 
from their summer’s sleep and deck themselves, with majesty and 
glory. The Garden of Eden could have been no more beautiful, but 
here no punishing angel with flaming sword drives man away. On 
the contrary the Spirit of Beauty which dwells within gardens invites 
with every sweet beguilement, with comforting shade of tree, fragrant 
flowers and singing waters. There is nothing like them under the sun, 
—these bright happy, pleasant places prepared by man among the 
everlasting hills for his dwelling. 

A few years ago a California garden was little more than a plant 
museum. Every sort and color of plant and shrub elbowed one 
another, the native species welcoming imported varieties with scant 
hospitality. It was such a magical experience for newcomers to break 
off a branch and stick it in the ground, to plant a seed culled from over 
a neighbor’s fence or to buy a tropical wonder, and to see it climb to 
the sun, spread out its arms and burst into astonishing blossoms, that 
no one was blamed for perforating every foot of the ground with holes 
into which their new-found treasures could take root. But this hap- 
hazard growing of species is becoming a thing of the past—thanks 
-" to the architects who have shown a better way. 

The making of a home is a serious though joyous adventure, in 
California. Romance and comfort are features of every home, be it a 
tiny aerie perched on a rocky ledge or a Spanish mansion upon the 
crest of the hill. Home- and garden-making is a game all may play 
in this bright land, and fortunately, the leaders are architects of origin- 
ality, culture and genius, are men who love their work and the land in 
which they work and enter heart and soul into the creation of a nation’s 
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GARDENS. AND TERRACES OF CALIFORNIA 


greatest asset—beautiful homes. They weave their houses and their 
gardens together as though they were warp and woof of some wonder- 
ful tapestry. One does not exist without the other, the life of one 
depends upon the other, they are two halves of a perfect whole. 


ALIFORNIA people are notably generous and hospitable. 
They like visitors to look over their walls and peer through their 
lattice gates. They plant sweet-scented vines on the street side 

of their walls and set all kinds of fragrant bedding plants along their 
parkways, and if an admiring stranger gathers a small nosegay or 
snips off a branchlet for his solitary flower pot or window box, there 
is no reproof. They love their gardens and live in them and work in 
them even though they command a host of gardeners. They know 
the botanical names of every plant, understand when they should be 
watered and when allowed to rest, what manner of soil each prefers, 
and they take great joy in feeling they have helped to create a beauti- 
ful spot and that the winds which sweep over their portion of earth 
become fragrant. They unconsciously chant Solomon’s Song: 


“Awake, O North wind: and come thou South: 
Blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out.” 


Many who have made a California garden, begin their pleasant 
task as a means to health. Like Antzus they have grown stronger with 
every touch of Mother Terra, the earth. Many who came here out of 
pocket have had them filled to overflowing, reaping fortunes from the 
furrows they cut in the earth, gathering gold from laden trees. Thus 
the earth has come to possess almost a sacred meaning to them. And 
is it not good to remember the old days when the Lord Governors 
dressed themselves in sacerdotal robes and with much impressive 
ceremony went into the fields and touched the soil with their staff of 
office as public acknowledgment that the soil was sacred and to be 
devoutly handled because all the blessings of life were drawn from it. 

The two photographs here shown are delightful illustrations of 
the blazing color, exuberance of growth and dramatic contrasts of 
sunlight, so inherent in every garden in California. They are all 
designed by Myron Hunt, the architect of the houses of which they 
form the outdoor part, who has the gift of wreathing every practical 
detail with the garment of beauty. Shade is never appreciated more 
than in this land of bright sunshine, so every tree is treasured and 
houses accommodated to their positions. Walls and walks turn out for 
them and gardens are built to ornament them. Garden-makers build 
blank walls just for the joy of watching the play of tree shadows upon 
them, and pergolas are designed to make the most of the decoration 
provided by the trees. 
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GARDENS AND TERRACES OF CALIFORNIA 


N one of the photographs shown the great charm of vine and tree 

| shadow upon a plain wall surface is expressed to the full. A low 

cement wall has been fitted among some live oak trees in so skilful 

a way that the shadow of trees, shrub and vine become its living decora- 

tions. The wall forms an outdoor room, a terrace and “viewing” 

point, a place to read and chat, to serve tea or to write. The wall gives 

a sense of privacy, makes this outdoor room seem cozy and romantic. 

The charm of resting beneath the shade of trees and gazing out into 
the quivering sunshine is here exquisitely provided. 

The photographs of the pergola decorated with vines as though 
for a festival day, with the great branch of the ancient live oak spread 
protectingly over it, is a speaking illustration of the astonishing vigor 
of growth everywhere to be seen in California. Vines have to be 
pruned back instead of encouraged, and are so full of bloom that they 
attract humming birds in great numbers which hover over the gay 
masses like living jewels. There are vines for the sunny places and 
delicate little creepers for the shady ones, and low growing plants for 
the feet of the columns and ferns for the feet of trees. Mr. Hunt 
understands the esthetic value of all the things which go into the mak- 
ing of a garden, and places them where they will be most effective, 
handling each color as an artist handles pigment, creating his effects 
with a few well chosen things rather than many unrelated ones. 

Love of color is shown always in California terraces, with their 
striped awning, ornamental standards, Chinese seats and chintz cov- 
ered willow. Roses drop their petals on an emerald lawn, potted 
plants carry garden color up the steps until garden and terrace are 
one and both are part and parcel of the house itself—outdoor rooms 
of health and enjoyment. In another garden terrace Mr. Hunt 
has shown the artistic value of architectural treatment of the garden. 
The terrace becomes in his hands the reasonable link which connects 
and unites the two. There is always color of tile and flower to enrich, 
vines to bring grace and trees to give dignity. He handles nature 
reverently and introduces man’s handiwork in nature’s gardens with 
sympathetic caution and artistic skill. 
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THE LAGUNA BEACH ART COLONY: BY 
JESSIE A. SELKINGHAUS 





f would be the effect of the war on Art he replied: 
Wim “None whatever. Art is dead. There is no more art 
"dy being produced and it is as plain as a signpost that 
aN we have entered a period as barren of Painting, Liter- 
ature and Music as were the Dark Ages.” 

“All Art,” he asserted, “springs from the attempt of man to imi- 
tate Nature; but man, being an imitative animal, will imitate instead, 
if he gets a chance, the efforts of his fellow man to imitate Nature 

. There is no harm in a man imitating his neighbors for then he 
is creating a National Art. It is the Communities that must not 
mingle together.” 

Thus he explains his theory of the nature of art, the impossibility 
of its growth under present conditions of easy communication and the 
“Dusk of the Gods” that he sees enveloping European Art. Out 
of this gloom, however, he sends one bright ray of hope—that the 
world may look to America for a rebirth; for that segregation under 
which condition only, can masterpieces be produced and new and 
fresh ways of seeing Nature found. 

With this last statement, at least, we can heartily agree for one 
needs only to note the increasing interest in American art to realize its 
truth. 

Among those who have well begun to bring about this rebirth 
and are creating a national art—not by imitating each other but by 
new ways and fresh vision—are the artists who form the colony in 
the village at Laguna Beach on the Southern California coast. Some 
twenty years ago, Gardner Symons and the late Norman St. Clair, 
early painters in California, wandering about in search of new fields, 
came upon this little collection of summer cottages. Charmed with 
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“Under Thy Great Sky in Solitude and Silence’’—Rabindranath Tagore 


PAINTING OF CALIFORNIA 
MOUNTAIN AND SKY BY CARL 
KARLYENS, A MEMBER OF THE 
LAGUNA ART BEACH COLONY. 
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TIMBER LINE, HIGH SIERRAS 
PAINTING BY EDGAR A. PAYNE, 
A MEMBER OF THE LAGUNA 
ART BEACH ASSOCIATION, 
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LAGUNA BEACH ART COLONY 


the place they remained to paint, returned from time to time bringing 
others with them, until about eight years ago when a number of 
artists established permanent studios and Laguna Beach began to 
assume an air of something more than a casual sketching ground. It 
has never, most happily, lost its atmosphere of simple village life. 

Situated midway between Los Angeles and San Diego, Laguna 
Beach rests partly on the floor of a narrow valley and partly follows 
the dusty roads that scramble up and along the ocean-tormented cliffs; 
while perched perilously near the edge or resting farther back against 
the hills are the studios and summer cottages. With such informality 
of arrangement it follows that life itself is simple. There is never a 
day when the artist cannot take the open road to either hills or surf, 
by cove or headland or from his studio window paint the sea in sun 
or storm. 

The way that leads down to Laguna from the outside world 
follows a rift through rock-projecting hills, past reed bordered marshes 
(Laguna is Spanish for swamp or lake), by grazing herds and a quiet 
farm or two to the village by the bluest of oceans. Should you weary 
of the sea, just back of you are the rolling hills, tawny and brown in 
summer and fall, lush green after the rains. Twenty miles back—and 
twenty miles is as nothing on these smooth, shining roads—are the 
Trabuco Mountains, Silverado Cafion, Madam Modjeska’s Forest of 
Arden and miles and miles of forest reserve. Follow the road a few 
miles down the coast and you come to San Juan Capistrano, the 
loveliest and most dignified of the Missions, always colorful and paint- 
able. Over and beyond all this is the Desert that sooner or later calls 
unresistingly to the artist. Surely all else one needs here are fresh 
canvas, clear vision and a full brush. 

As the years passed by Laguna Beach became so much the mecca 
for artists that, when Edgar Payne located there, he conceived the 
idea of a permanent gallery and at once, with the concerted help of 
both artists and residents as well as summer visitors, the old hotel 
pavilion, donated for the purpose, was turned into a well lighted exhi- 
bition room and, with one hundred pictures hung, was formally opened 
in July of Nineteen Hundred and Eighteen. 


O great was the interest shown—over two thousand visitors being 
received during the first three weeks and over three thousand 
dollars’ worth of pictures sold in the first three months—that 

the organization known as The Laguna Beach Art Association was 
formed for its continual support. With a charter membership of one 
hundred and fifty, the association, which is open to all interested in 
Art, has grown to about five hundred and fifty, one hundred and 
seventy-five of whom are artists. 
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THE FIRST HOME OF THE LAGUNA ART GALLERIES. 


Admission to the gallery is free and it is open every day of the 
year. A competent curator is always in charge and, while the pictures 
are for sale, the matter is conducted in such a courteous way that there 
is no obligation‘on the part of the visitor. As a result, many have 
become picture buyers who have had little previous interest in Art. 
A new jury of selection serves every month when the pictures, averag- 
ing between sixty and seventy-five in number, are changed. 

Above all else the spirit of the place appeals—kindly helpfulness 
and harmony; good fellowship and genuine democracy. You may live 
in tent or hotel, it is all one to the colony, and the busy students whose 
white umbrellas dot the landscape in summer receive every help and 
consideration. 

Attracted to the place now begin to come musicians and writers 
until on a pleasant day, faces may be seen and names heard that are 
known around the world. Just “a hill and a half and one stubble field 
over” as you may be informally directed, the Playcrafters have estab- 
lished themselves under the eucalyptus trees. They as well as musi- 
cians of note from neighboring cities contribute delightfully to the 
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THE USES OF THINGS 


“at homes” given every Saturday night at the gallery, to which every- 
body is welcome. Some of the resident artists, among whom are 
Edgar Payne and Mrs. Payne, William Wendt, Karl Yens, Anna 
A. Hills, Frank A. Cuprien, Emily White, Conway Griffith, R. C. 
Colman, Abbey Williams Hill and Alice Fullerton, are ready to wel- 
come you as hosts. Plans are already on the way for the building of 
a fire-proof gallery which shall serve the broad educational purpose of 
supplying, besides the exhibition room, a music room and library— 
a true community social center. The proposed building designed by 
Myron Hunt, is to be of modified Spanish design and will set well up 
on one of the headlands. 

If, as Plato says, the Gods have a special care for those who try 
to be just, then the Laguna Colony will prosper and send its message 
of beauty into far corners. Even now, though nine miles from the 
nearest railroad, twenty-one miles from the end of any trolley line and 
fifty miles from Los Angeles, the world, with gratifying appreciation, 
is making a beaten path to its door. 


THE USES OF THINGS 


‘THE world is full of gardens growing, 
And beating seas. 
And trees to the wind their branches throwing, 
And all of these, 
As you go out upon your ways 
Live to make beauty for your gaze. 


My eyes live, too, to be the glass 
Wherein you see reflected true, 

A moment, camly, as you pass, 
The loveliness of you. 


Mary Caro.yn DAvIEs. 


ROMANCE OF OLD BOX-WOOD, ARISTOCRAT 
OF ALL GARDEN SHRUBS: BY HARRIET SIS- 
SON GILLESPIE 


>1ROM an historic Southern garden there has recently 
been sent North to shed its fragrance upon a fine Long 
Island estate an ancient box-wood hedge about which 
clusters one of the most famous romances in American 
history—the tragic love affair of Betsy Patterson of 
Baltimore and Jerome Bonaparte, the weak but hand- 
some and ingratiating brother of the Corsican First Consul of France. 
Its removal severs the last link that binds that most romantic of all 
love stories to the prosaic present, for this box-wood comes from “The 
Homestead,” 2 stately Colonial mansion in the environs of Baltimore, 
where the ill-fated young couple spent their honeymoon and planned 
the garden which the ancient box hedge enclosed. 

The old residence as such, is now a thing of the past since it has 
been absorbed into the collection of buildings that form Johns Hop- 
kins University, but though the old hedge has been ruthlessly torn 
from its moorings in the changes that time have brought about, it has 
not lost its identity and is still known to its owners and the world as the 
Bonaparte hedge, and the event it typifies is often recalled for the 
benefit of those who seek its history. 

For the most part, though the tragic story of that historic tale has 
long since faded from mind, when the dusk falls on a certain Long 
Island garden the ghosts of forgotten days, it is said, hold sweet com- 
munion together and live over again the days of the past when a fairy- 
like bride and her slender dark-eyed husband planted and nurtured 
the sturdy young box, little dreaming they were, even then, digging 
a grave for their love. 

But that is the way with old box—the halo of romance inevitably 
surrounds it and the witchery of its fragrance possesses the magic to 
carry the memory back to other days and other years,—even as it did 
when Betsy Bonaparte, crowned with the empty honors of foreign 
courts, crept back to “The Homestead” and the old-fashioned garden 
where, as she breathed in the fragrance of the sun-drenched box, lived 
over again those precious days—the happiest of her life—before the 
indomitable will of the Emperor separated her from the love of her 
youth and shattered the dream that held her for so brief a time in its 
enthralling embrace. 

It is a very tangible thing, the fascination of old box-wood, like 
the lure of antique furniture, old blue china, shining pewter and one’s 
ancestral possessions, for mystery is always lodged in its cool, green 
depths and while not all box-wood has the power to move the heart as 
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THE HOME OF EDGAR F. LACH 
ENBACH, SHOWING A FINE PLANT- 
ING OF BOX-WOOD: LEWIS & VAL- 
ENTINE, LANDSCAPE GARDENERS. 





THE COE FORMAL GARDEN ON LONG ISLAND, 
RICH WITH ITS PLANTING OF OLD BOX; 
LEWIS & VALENTINE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 





THE BONAPARTE COLLECTION OF BOX, ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE 
WORLD BEFORE IT WAS TAKEN FROM THE OLD BALTIMORE PLANTATION. 


A HEDGE OF BOX AROUND A GARDEN OF AN OLD LONG ISLAND HOUSE. 











BOX PLANTING ON THE FRANK C 
HENDERSON ESTATE, LEWIS & VAL- 
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ROMANCE OF OLD BOX-WOOD 


has that from the home of the sweet Southern belle, all of it is tinged 
with romance and charm. This is preeminently the reason why the 
demand for old box-wood has reached such proportions and why such 
vast sums are spent in an effort to secure it. 


HE late Captain Delamar, it is said, paid the highest price ever 
T paid for box-wood for the landscape gardening of his Long 
Island estate at Glen Cove, when he expended $3,000 for some 
rare English plants 300 years old. Frederick Lewis, of Lewis & Val- 
entine, box-wood specialists of Roslyn, L. I., who have practically 
coruered the box-wood market and supply historic shrubs to most of 
the exclusive Northern estates, says that owing to the enormous 
demand for this, the favorite of all hardy shrubs, fully 70 per cent. of 
the old Southern plants have been bought and transplanted to furnish 
the dominant note in the landscape treatment of the parks and gardens 
of Northern millionaires. 

One can readily understand why box-wood has been called the 
aristocrat of garden shrubs, for not only does its antiquity lend it 
dignity such as no other similar plant enjoys, but the mere mention 
of it awakens the power to conjure up mental pictures of stately 
mansions, formal gardens, lovely women and gallant men; aye, even 
of royal potentates and courtly favor, for its introduction in America 
was contemporary with the days of knights and ladies when a throne 
tottered at the turn of a woman’s hand and the world was considered 
well lost for love. 

The first box-wood in this country was brought over by the Colon- 
ists, and the finest is still found in the vicinity of the early settlements 
in New England, in New York and New Jersey, along the rivers of 
Delaware and in Virginia. Much of that planted in the East winter 
killed, for the bitter gales and severe winters of New England played 
havoc with the erstwhile hardy shrub, but now and then some partic- 
ularly fine specimens which have survived the holocaust of time are to 
be found in the lee of an old farmstead or in a forgotten burying 
ground, where, alone and undisturbed, it has guarded the last resting 
place of a friend long since turned to dust. : 

The finest specimens, however, are still to be found in Virginia, 
where the genial climate offered ample protection for the well-being 
of the plant itself and where the long occupancy of an estate by one 
family has guarded its precious foliage from mishap. And despite 
the fact that great quantities of old box-wood has been withdrawn 
from this region much yet remains. The Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and up the Mobjack where are the remains of Virginia’s and Mary- 
land’s oldest mansions yields some of the finest box in existence. 
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LONG the Potomac and Delaware rivers, in the forgotten gar- 
A dens of historic homes are frequently found great shaggy 
masses of box plants or a hedge whose gnarled and knotted 
branches tells the story of its antiquity or bespeak the pristine glory 
of the old-time flower beds, in which only a handful of old-fashioned 
blossoms are left to tell the tale. These historic old mansions have for 
the most part fallen into decay, but now and then there is one, like 
Gunston Hall, the country seat of George Mason, the famous South- 
erner and friend of Washington who was instrumental in perpetuating 
the boundary known as the Mason and Dixon line, which has been 
bought and restored. Facing the Potomac the old mansion possesses 
a celebrated box walk that leads from the entrance to a tea garden 
close to the water’s edge, the hedges standing some ten feet high. 

The historic estates on the James have perhaps the most famous 
box hedges in the country, that at Shirley, the home of George Carter, 
growing from ten to twelve feet high. A rampart of box-wood runs 
across the front of Brandon, the ancient family seat of the Harrisons. 
At Westover where lived sweet Evelyn Byrd are many fine specimens, 
the loveliest, perhaps, being that surrounding the family burying 
ground in which the Southern belle whose sad love affair has often 
been told in song and story, is laid. The maze at Tuckahoe, the Ran- 
dolph homestead above Richmond, planted perhaps by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, is without doubt the most interesting of all, and this superb 
collection of box-wood, some thirteen feet in height, is so tall and 
dense and its winding paths so intricate that to get lost in its depths 
is the simplest thing in the world. 

The box-wood specialists have collectors scouring the country for 
old hedges and rare plants, and although the life of box-wood is from 
one hundred to three hundred years, it is often necessary to look 
over hundreds of specimens before a perfect one can be found, for 
invariably during its long career some mishap has occurred to mar its 
appearance. 


HE supply of old box-wood, although heavily taxed, has up to 
the present time been sufficient to furnish material for the dec- 
oration of most of the handsome estates in the vicinity of New 

York. A large proportion of it is historic. The legends that have 
been woven about this hardy shrub are many, and while not all the 
lore boasts the flavor of romance such as attaches to the Bonaparte 
hedge, nor engages the interest as does the dramatic story of Betsy 
Bonaparte and her kingly consort, enough of mythical charm hangs 
about most of the ancient specimens to lend emphasis to the state- 
ment of its being the aristocrat of the garden. 
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ROMANCE OF OLD BOX-WOOD 


While the largest segment of the Bonaparte hedge was trans- 
planted to the garden at Elm Court, the country estate of Edgar 
F. Luckenbach on the North Shore of Long Island, other portions 
went to beautify the homes of Mrs. Henry Phipps, Great Neck, 
L. I.; W. R. Coe, Oyster Bay, L. I.; E. T. Stotesbury, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs. Robert Lowe Bacon, Dr. Preston Satterwhite, Dr. E. R. 
Campbell, Westbury, L. I.; Walter Pforzheimer, Purchase, N. Y., as 
well as Boxwood, the new home of Col. Francis Mayer at Hew- 
litt, N. Y. 

At Elm Court, one of the show places of the North Shore, are 
to be seen great clusters of the historic Bonaparte hedge dotting the 
wonderful lawn, which, overshadowed by giant elms, slopes down to 
the water’s edge. The shaggy knots of the box-wood lend a peculiarly 
old-timey appearance to the natural beauty of the scene and the glossy 
leaves of the plant give off a warm spicy scent as the sun strikes them, 


reviving in the minds of older generations the people and times of 
long ago. 


EXT in point of historical interest to the box-wood that came 
from “The Homestead” is that from the home of Barbara 
Frietchie in Frederick, Md. The story of the aged feminine 

patriot who defied the whole Confederate Army as it passed through 
the Southern town with General Robert E. Lee at its head, and the 
action of that rare old soldier with the fine courtesy for which he was 
famous, in ordering his men to refrain from shooting, is familiar 
to all. 

The little town of Frederick has changed but little since the War. 
It is the same somnolent little village it was when Barbara waved the 
Union flag and the Confederate General saved her life and Barbara’s 
house, though now in another’s possession, looks much the same as 
it did then. Only some fine old box trees planted by the original 
owner some sixty years ago are gone. They were purchased of the 
present occupants and distributed among the estates of W. R. Coe 
at Oyster Bay; Capt. Francis R. Mayer at Hewlett, L. I.; Col. Jacob 
Ruppert at Garrison, N. Y.; Edgar F. Luckenbach at Port Wash- 
ington, L. I.; Dr. Preston Satterwhite and Mrs. Henry Phipps at 
Great Neck, L. I. 

Some rare old box-wood is to be found on the Louis Tiffany 
estate at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. This came from the old Leavitt 
homestead at Port Washington, and is very ancient, the Leavitts being 
among the oldest settlers on the Island, the property having been in 
the family for many generations. Rodman Gilder, son of the late 
Richard Watson Gilder who married a daughter of Louis Tiffany 
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and whose estate adjoins that of his father-in-law, boasts of handsome 
box that also came from an old Long Island homestead. The Bradley 
Martin place at Old Westbury is also noted for its box. 


UITE 4s interesting as the migration of old box are the stories 
told by the men who scout through the country for it. The 
tales are invariably interesting, often pathetic and not infre- 

quently tragic, for they deal with human affections and to part with 
old box is like severing the tenderest of family ties. Often it brings 
to light the dog-like devotion of some old negro for his former master 
as was the case with some fine specimens of ancient box that came from 
the little town of Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., a town famous in the 
Civil War. 

“We found a beautiful lot of box,” recounted the collector, “‘in 
front of an old log cabin. We couldn’t account for its presence there 
at first but it finally came out that the father of the old negro who 
lived there had been a slave on a large plantation in the neighborhood. 
After the War he bought a small piece of land and built himself a 
cabin in view of the old place. It was very simple and primitive but 
the one touch of nature was the box-wood which the old man had not 
forgotten to plant in memory of his master and the big house on 
the hill. 

“The plants were particularly fine specimens and had been well 
cared for, particularly so for people in humble circumstances, but in 
the course of the conversation it came out that the negro valued the 
plants more than anything else in the world and nothing, he said, would 
ever induce him to part with them. When I suggested buying them he 
was insulted and it was only after much persuasion and the offer of a 
price more than the whole house and grounds were worth that he 
softened and finally agreed to the bargain. 

“But the day we hauled the box away the old man with his wife 
and children, his fourteen grandchildren and the whole neighborhood 
lined up along the road to watch the proceeding. It was more like a 
funeral than anything else and it was a great relief when we were 
finally out of sight of the pitiful spectacle.” 

The love for old box has its roots in the heart of the human family. 
Its claim is universal. 
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A LITTLE GIRL NAMED JENNIE: STORY AND 
PICTURES BY ROSE MOSELLE 
<a—lee ND please God, don’t let me dream of robbers, or 
Vy 
4, Vv (| 
mR. 


Indians, or bad people—good night.” Then Jennie 
7 | pulled the cover over her head, shut her eyes tightly 
ee.) 2nd curled her legs up. Nothing could happen now. 
im A ° > . 
' a Nothing! She couldn’t even hear the Noises, and of 
ae course she could not see the Things. Soon Jennie felt 
very uncomfortable, but she dared not uncover her head. What if the 
Moon should see her and decide to take her away? Ethel had told 
Jennie about the Moon, and Ethel knew. She had also told her about 
the Looking-glass. If you looked into it when it was dark, a hand 
would reach out and slap you. One did not doubt Ethel. Ethel had 
a married sister who had a baby. It was becoming unbearable—the 
stuffiness. Jennie lifted the cover, peeked out, gasped and let it drop. 
She had seen something! It was walking on the ceiling! A—a finger 
was going to touch the tip of her nose. The blanket quivered. Some- 
wheres a door slammed, and then nice loud familiar steps clattered 
around. A drawer opened and shut loudly, then a match was struck 
and some yellow light oozed through the bottom of Jennie’s door onto 
the floor. Jennie’s head was no longer covered. She was breathing 
deeply and eyeing the room with an air of defiance. She even dared 
to dart a look at the yellow moon. Nothing could happen now for 
sure. Mama was home! 

Always after Jennie’s lunch, her mother, who was quite the nicest 
sort of a mother a child could possibly have, gave her a penny. And 
Jennie was not told to put it in her toy bank, or to buy lemon-drops, 
or such candies which are one for a cent. It was her very own penny, 
and she had all the world of candy wherein to make her choice. One 
spring afternoon on her way to school Jennie bought a bag of green 
candies. They were of the kind you can suck a long time, and a 
penny’s worth filled your bag. Jennie felt quite dancy. She 
wore her red cashmere with the gold braid around the yoke, her 
new tan shoes which her grandmother had 
bought her, and white stockings. Then she 
stood before the school door and waited for the 
bell to ring. She had not eaten any candy. yet 
because you eat candy in school. Jennie knew 
how to suck it quietly and without making a 
hump in her cheek. If the teacher ever caught / 
you, it was about the worst thing that could 7 
happen to any child. 

Two big girls approached Jennie. They 
sat in the back seats in Jennie’s class. The taller one 
said coolly “C’mon, Jennie, give us the bag. If y’ 
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don’t we'll tell teacher how you eat candy in school.” 
Jennie’s heart leaped to her throat, and she held the bag 
out limply. The other girl smiled as she took the bag 
from Jennie’s hand. Then the pair walked away with 
arms around each other’s waists. Once they 
turned and saw Jennie rubbing her eyes with one 
hand and her nose with the other, so they burst 
out laughing. When the bell rang, Jennie went 
to her room, sat down, and folded her hands in 
her lap. The big girls were also seated with their 
hands folded. Jennie thought they were bad. 
She was afraid to look at them, but she hoped 
God would punish them soon. She looked at 7 . 
her new shoes. She had forgotten them. A tear = 
splashed on the tip of the right one and made a ee 
dark spot. Jennie unpinned her handkerchief 

from the yoke of her red dress and rubbed the as 
spot with it. Then the teacher said she must 

fold her hands behind her head because she had failed to answer to her 
name. Jennie clasped her hands behind her sleek mouse-colored head 
and thought. There was something terrible about the big girls. The 
way they smiled. 

Saturday Jennie did not go to school, so she went to play in the 
yard of the Dentist’s little girl. Her name was Helen, and she was 
the most fortunate child in the whole world. She lacked nothing, for 
her father had put into her mouth a real gold tooth. A baby one. 
Besides, she had long, real curls. They played until Helen’s mother 
called her in for milk and crackers. Jennie gathered her things up 
and started for the door of the yard. Before she reached it some boys 
came running in from the next yard. The first boy 
dangled a small dead mouse by its tail. Jennie turned and 
fled. She gasped and her heart roared in her 
ears. The boy was coming nearer! He was 
going to slide the mouse down her back! Jennie 
screamed and dashed blindly into the street and 
safety. Even when she was home, she still 
gasped, and little darts of disgust running up and 
down her spine made her shiver. She lay down 
on the leather couch in the dining-room and pre- 
tended she was asleep so her mother would not 
question her. She wondered why she had not 
dared to say to the boy, “Go away, boy, or I'll 
tell my mother on you.” Boys never ran after 
Ethel, because she was not afraid of them. Jennie 
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turned her head to the wall and cried. “God,” she prayed, “don’t 
let me be ’fraid of boys, or—or anybody. I don’t wanna be. 
Make me fresh like Ethel.” After that Jennie never stayed in 
a yard alone, and she tried to hide when boys passed. Yet she 
did not blame God. 

The fat lady in apartment 4A who sometimes 
called in Jennie’s sister to pull her corsets together had 
a nice fat baby whose mouth and chin were always 
wet. It could walk and say lots of things. Jennie 
loved to play with it. One summer night she played 
with it on the sidewalk while its mother sat on the 
stoop and talked with other fat ladies. Jennie had a 
passionate longing to lift the baby into her arms and 
squeeze it. She wanted to put her face against the | 
baby’s wet mouth and chin. She tried to lift it, but the baby, not 
caring a straw for Jennie’s desires, butted its fuzzy round head 
into Jennie’s stomach with such vim that it sent her reeling back- 
wards onto the sidewalk, with the baby sprawled on top of her. For 
one horrible moment Jennie thought that the baby was killed. Its 
mother and policemen flashed through her dazed mind, but when it 
picked itself up, evidently having enjoyed the fun of falling on top of 
a little girl’s soft tummy, Jennie, too, arose and began feeling the 
baby’s head with a shaky hand. Suddenly the baby was snatched 
away, and a ringing smack fell on Jennie’s cheek. A big finger shook 
before her eyes, and a high-pitched, rasping voice cried, “I'll show 
you the next time you try to get funny with my baby—-y’ little 
monkey!” Jennie watched the fat lady waddle away with the baby 
laughing over her shoulder, through blurred, burning eyes. She dared 
not put her hand to her cheek. The fat lady must never know she had 
5 her. She was standing on the stoop and telling the other ladies 
about it. 

The ladies and the stoop looked strange and awful. They were 
looking at her. One felt the baby’s ribs and another its head. Jennie 
was aching for the power to run away from those Faces. Her legs 
refused to move. Jennie turned her head and pretended she was 
looking into the shop-window across the street. She stood on one leg, 
then she gave a little hop, and then she ran—ran. Something on the 
back of her head was growing enormous, her cheek stung, and as she 
ran she sobbed under her breath: “I didn’t kill the baby—I didn’t 
even hurt it—it laughed—and she hurt me. I didn’t mean nothing. 
The baby threw me down. I only wanted to squeeze it. I'll tell my 
sister never to pull her corset together again. I’m ’fraid o’ her. She 
told the ladies bout me.” After that Jennie avoided mothers. Only 
sometimes when they were not looking she sneaked a pat on a baby’s 
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cheek. But she never lifted a baby again. She was 
. afraid to—even when the mothers weren’t there. 
Christmas day, Jennie’s uncle Max, who was very 
rich, came visiting and brought with him a wonderful 
doll’s brass bed with a real mattress, pillows and every- 
thing. Also two beautiful dolls fully dressed. The sec- 
ond doll was for Jennie’s big sister who would have 
been a little girl if there hadn’t been Jennie. The bed 
was for both dolls. Jennie and her sister could not eat or sleep— 
they were so happy. They were the first real big dolls they had 
ever had! And they had never had a doll’s bed before! 

A few days later Jennie proudly bore her doll into the street 
to show her off. The Dentist’s little girl not to be outdone sallied 
forth with her doll and Carriage! Fancy a carriage! But she was a 
nice little girl so she asked Jennie to put her doll into the carriage, too. 
Then the little girls wheeled the carriage up and down the block— 
on the sunny side—and discussed maternal problems. Helen had a 
penny so she told Jennie to mind the carriage while she ran into the 
candy-store for some candy. When Jennie was alone she felt an 
irresistible desire to push the carriage alone! She pushed it a few 
yards and was so lost in the joy and pride of seeing little girls stare 
at her with envy, that she did not see she was steering straight into 
a very real little dog. One wheel went over his tail, and he leaped 
up, upsetting the carriage, dolls, and Jennie’s happiness. Something 
broke. Jennie could hear the chink on the sidewalk. It was all like 
when she had fallen with the fat lady’s baby, only babies die and dolls 
break. Helen came running up, her curls streaming behind her. She 
wept loudly as she picked up the carriage and excavated her doll 
amidst the ruins of tiny pillows, blankets and bits of another doll! 
Then the Dentist’s little girl smiled and breathed freely. So did 
Jennie. “Well, it’s a good thing you didn’t break my doll,” she said 
severely. “You'd have to pay for it.” 

“Yes,” Jennie agreed looking at the ruins of the most veautiful 
doll she had ever had. Then she picked up the poor dolly’s remains 
and carried them home. She put them into the pasteboard box 
wherein her uncle had brought the doll. She was afraid to tell her 
mother about it. It had been the biggest doll and its eyes could go 
to sleep. Jennie hid the box under her bed. But she told her sister 
about it, so she let her play with her doll. Her sister said she would 
rather play school anyhow. Jennie hoped her mother would not notice 
the absence of a second doll. Anyhow she was sure she was very 
happy. It was much better to break your own doll than another 
child’s. Even if you loved your doll a thousand times more than the 
other child’s doll. 
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God must surely have been very busy because even though it 
was a long time since Jennie had prayed to be unafraid, she was still 
so, when one winter morning she was late for school. As she ran her 
heart beat, “late, late, late.” When she arrived at the corner of the 
school block she stopped. Not a child was within sight. The school 
door was shut. She dared not come late. The teacher would put 
her in the clothing-closet and shut the door. _No—nothing could 
induce her to go to school now. She started to run back home, her 
heart beating louder than ever. All the P’licemen and Truant Offi- 
cers were running after her shaking clubs. When she came within 
sight of her house she stopped, for she saw the Janitress on the stoop 
polishing the brass railings and holding a conversation with the next 
door Janitress who was sweeping snow off her steps. This was an- 
other barrier, for Jennie was mortally afraid of the Janitress. She 
would surely hand her over to the Truant Officer. A chance to 
escape her offered itself in the form of the postman who came around 
just then. As he was handing some letters to the Janitress, Jennie 
took advantage of her interest in the postman and his mail, to run 
into the house and up the first flight of steps. Then she sat down to 
catch her breath. When she had gathered enough breath she climbed 
up two more flights to her door. 

Then lo! another danger sprang up. What would her mother 
say if she came home when she should have been in school? Jennie 
put her finger to the button, but losing heart she did not press it. 
She heard steps in her house. Jennie fled upstairs to the top floor 
and sat down. She would sit there until twelve o’clock and never tell 
her mother. Her mother would not ask her if she had been in school. 
She never did—so it wouldn’t be a lie. Of course her mother would 
not ask her. This had never happened before and she would never 
be late again. Jennie took out her reader and began to read the story 
of the “Ugly Duckling.” 

“Jennie!” It was a familiar voice. Jennie and her heart 
jumped. It was her mother! She wore her hat and coat and she 
carried a market basket. Jennie’s soul shrank and she eyed her 
mother dumbly. 

“Well, of all things, why aren’t you in school—you bad girl? 
See, God made me make a mistake and walk an extra flight so that 
I'd spy you—you bad girl. Come right downstairs.” Jennie’s 
mother clutched her arm and she was borne downstairs into the house. 

It was all over and Jennie wasn’t a bit sorry. Her mother 
wasn’t even really mad at her. She only pretended she was. And 
Jennie knew that her mother was sorry she had scolded her and 
made her cry, because her mother was sitting at the window sewing 
her doll a new dress. Jennie was curled up in the green plush front- 
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room chair with her reader in her lap. Oh, if there was no such thing 
as school, what a happy child she would be! Jennie looked at her 
mother sewing on her doll’s dress and humming a song. 

“Ma—I wanna piece of bread an’ jam—a lot of jam!” 

“No, you bad girl!” But nevertheless her ma put down her 
sewing and disappeared into the kitchen. When she came back she 
carried two large dripping slices of bread and strawberry jam. 

“Here, you bad girl, you don’t deserve it, and don’t get your- 
self all smeared up!” Jennie laughed. She had been so stupid to 
sit on the top floor. It was silly for her to be afraid of her own 
darling mother. She was sure God hadn’t sent her mother up to spy 
on her. God wouldn’t do such a thing and besides her mother wasn’t 
a spy. Her mother didn’t mean to say that. She often said such 
things she didn’t mean. But she was sure God had sent her mother up 
to bring her down and make her glad. Jennie curled up closer in the 
green plush chair, opened to the “Ugly Duckling” again, and took a 
big bite out of her bread and jam. 

Jennie had a friend named Lizzy. Lizzy was a very interesting 
child. Her mother had a weeny skinny baby, and Lizzy let Jennie 
push the go-cart. It was an old shabby black go-cart because many 
other babies in Lizzy’s family had made use of it. Jennie was sorry 
for the newest baby. It was so little and its eyes were so big. One 
day the baby died. There was no funeral with carriages and a hearse. 
Jennie wondered what they did with the poor little baby. Lizzy 
didn’t care, she was glad there would be no more carriage to push for 
a while. The new one wasn’t due till her birthday. Jennie had loved 
the little skinny baby who had no funeral. Anyhow she liked Lizzy 
and was sorry for her because her mother was so busy getting babies 
she could not afford a bath-tub. So on Fridays after school, when 
the Janitress was well out of the way, she sneaked Lizzy up to her 
house and gave her a bath. Jennie’s mother wasn’t keen about it but 
she did not interfere. One Friday, when Jennie’s mother was out, 
she, too, got into the tub with Lizzy and they had the most fun. 
They played “sail-boat” and Jennie washed Lizzy’s back and Lizzy 
washed Jennie’s. When Lizzie was tip-toeing down the hall steps on 
her way home, the Janitress spied her on the ground floor. And 
Jennie praying on the third floor for Lizzy’s life heard the Janitress’s 
throaty voice—“Get out of this house, you filthy pig!” Jennie longed 
to shout down, “You blind old thing, can’t you see she’s just had a 
bath? She’scleaner’n you.” But Jennie did not get any further than 
longing. Again the throaty voice—“If I ever catch you here again, 
I'll throw you out head first—you and your friend!” Then a shrill 
taunting little voice piped u 

“Old Mother Witch can’t sew a stitch, picked up a penny an’ 
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thought she was rich—La-La-La, who’s ’fraid of you, y Witch. Not 
me—Not me—Not me.” 

Jennie stopped praying and went into her house to clean the 
bath before her mother got home. Lizzy was safe. Only from the 
safety of the street could she have uttered such words. 

Jennie was a very good child at school even though she disliked 
it. She never laughed or even smiled and only spoke when it was 
required of her. One morning Jennie forgot her pencil, so she whis- 
pered to the little girl next to her to lend her one. Before the little 
girl could reply, the teacher’s voice cried, “Jennie, march up to my 
desk!” ‘The class held its breath. Jennie arose, her knees shook, but 
somehow she managed to walk up the aisle. The teacher’s sharp little 
pop-eyes pierced through Jennie’s soul. 

“You spoke,” she snapped. 

“Y—yes, but 

“Never mind, no buts. Put your hand out.” 

The teacher took a long brass-edged ruler, and then whack, 
whack, whack. Many little hands were jumping out of Jennie’s palm! 

“Now take your seat and put your hands behind your head.” 
The teacher having done her duty, wiped her hands with a lace-edged 
handkerchief and continued with the lesson. And Jennie walked 
down the endless aisle, her arm hanging limply, with the little scarlet 
palm turned against the side of her dress. The little boys tittered, 
and one pinched her leg as she passed him. That afternoon Jennie 
refused to return to school. Her mother didn’t know why, so she 
scolded her and called her a stupid child for not liking school. Jennie 
did not tell her mother about her hand, because if she did her mother 
might go to school to scold the teacher. Once when a little girl’s 
mother had come, the boys giggled when she walked in and the girls 
made fun of her hat. That must never happen to her mother. She 
would die of mortification. And besides what might not the teacher 
say to her mother? She had called the other little girl’s mother, “My 
dear woman,” and the little girl’s mother had turned very red. Any- 
how, her mother insisted that she was a backward child, not a bit like 
her sister. 

Jennie rarely got stars on her papers and never the medal on 
Friday. On Friday the smartest child of the week had a silver medal 
hung around her neck on a blue satin ribbon. The child wore it until 
the following Friday, when she returned it with a new satin ribbon 
for the other smart child. Jennie knew how it felt to wear a medal 
because she pretended she got one every Friday. She wondered what 
her mother would say if she came home with a medal. She knew how 
her mother would look. She would squint her eyes to keep back the 
tears and smile. Jennie had seen her mother do that when she saw 
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her big thirteen-year-old brother in a play at school. He was Julius 
Caesar. So Jennie wished she might get the medal sometimes. 

Not many days after Jennie forgot and talked again. This time 
the teacher pasted a piece of yellow paper over her mouth and she 
had to stay in after school to write one hundred times, “I must not 
speak.” After that Jennie was not so good any more, so the teacher 
never whacked her hand or pasted paper over her mouth. 

One afternoon after school, Jennie and Lizzy had some white 
chalk. Lizzy was writing on the sidewalk about a girl she knew. 
Suddenly Jennie told her about Stella. Stella was a big girl and she 
was her sister’s best friend. When Jennie saw Stella, her hands 
became cold and she perspired under her chin. She was the first big 
girl she had ever loved. The affair with the big girls and the candy, 
when she was a little girl a long time ago, was forgotten. Or rather 
it did not interfere with Stella. Stella was different. 

“Y’like her?” questioned Lizzy with a smile. Jennie bobbed her 
head and smiled, too. 

“She’s awfully pretty,” said Lizzy, sharpening a piece of chalk 
on the pavement. 

“Oh, yes,” beamed Jennie. Lizzy stopped sharpening her chalk 
and her eyes twinkled. 

“Jennie, I dare you, double dare you.” 

“What?” Jennie was frightened. She was sure it was going to 
be about Stella. 

“T dare you to write on the sidewalk so’s everybody can read it 
and Stella, too, when she passes, “I love Stella.” Jennie turned pale. 
It was like letting the dirty boys know about her and Stella. 

“Lizzy, I can’t——”  Liizzy’s eyes danced. Jennie stiffened. 
“Yes, I will.” And she wrote in large sprawling letters, “I love 
Stella.” 

About an hour later it was still there and Jennie hovered near. 
Soon Stella would leave Jennie’s sister and she would pass that way 
to her house. When she saw Stella coming she did not feel frightened. 
Her heart sang, “Now, now, now she'll know and she'll be glad.” As 
Jennie watched Stella read the love message, her song stopped and 
the world stood still. Stella’s face was angry and it frowned. 

“Well, I like that, who dared to write that about me? Do you 
know who did it, Jennie?” Jennie, who was hot and cold by turns, 
stammered, “N—no.” Stella then noticed her flushed, guilty face. 
She pointed her finger at her and uttered each word slowly, distinctly, 
“Jennie, did you do it—tell me?” Jennie answered with surprising 
coolness, “I may hope to die if I wrote that.” 

It was the first time Jennie had ever sworn a lie. Even though 
she prayed God to forgive her, she was not very sorry. She would 
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rather swear a million lies than confess to Stella she had written that. 
Besides she did not love her any more. 

After all, God had not forgotten to answer Jennie’s prayer to 
make her unafraid, because things were changing. ‘There was 
Gertrude. When Jennie moved, Gertrude lived in the house next to 
her’s. Gertrude wore a large black beaver hat, with a white satin 
ribbon tied around it, and a black plush coat. Jennie was standing 
before her stoop, wishing Gertrude would come over and be friends. 
Before long she did come over with her girl cousin. The girls silently 
eyed Jennie from head to foot and then they laughed. Jennie won- 
dered what was the matter. She soon knew. 

“Look at the baby,” scoffed Gertrude, “she wears a baby hat 
with blue ribbons and a baby coat and white baby stockings.” 

“T’m not a baby,” she protested in an unsteady voice. 

“Huh, not a baby—let me see what you got here.” Jennie held 
avery tiny pencil. She had just bought it in the candy-store because 
she had never seen such a cute pencil and she had liked it. Gertrude’s 
cousin snatched it from her hand. 

“Look, the baby buys a baby pencil. Look, how thin it is.” 
She tried to bend it. Suddenly snap! the pencil broke in two. Then 
Gertrude’s cousin threw the pieces into the gutter. Angry tears 
sprang to Jennie’s eyes, but she was ashamed to let them see she 
cared. 

“What a baby hat!” Gertrude attacked Jennie’s hat again. This 
time Gertrude tried to tip it over Jennie’s right ear, but God came 
to her rescue before Gertrude tipped the hat very far. Something 
hot seemed to contract inside of Jennie, and with a swift stroke of her 
hand she snatched Gertrude’s hat off and threw it down the basement. 
Gertrude’s face and ears grew all red. She clenched her hands and 
drew herself up. Then she smacked Jennie’s face and ran down for 
her hat. Her cousin from the safety of her own stoop watched Jennie. 
Jennie laughed a little un-Jennie-like, sardonic laugh, settled her hat 
ee then ran upstairs. She hated and loathed Gertrude with all her 
soul. 

Before long Gertrude wanted to be friends and Jennie went with 
her though she really never liked her. Soon there were other friends 
and Jennie loved many of them. She had entered triumphantly and 
nobody even knew she had ever been afraid. 

There was a teacher for whom Jennie waited on the corner every 
morning. She had seen other girls put their arms through their 
teacher’s and once Jennie did that, too. Then she did it all the time. 
One winter morning Jennie suddenly saw that the teacher’s fuzzy 
black coat was worn and shabby. Her hair was turning grey and her 
eyes looked very tired. It began to snow and the snow-flakes fell on 
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Jennie’s coat. They also fell on the teacher’s. The teacher wasn’t 
looking so Jennie rubbed her cheek against the fuzzy sleeve. The 
teacher was saying something. Jennie blushed and hoped that she had 
not seen her. 

“T liked that composition you wrote Friday. It was quite poet- 
ical.” Jennie looked on the ground and her cheeks burned. 

“T think you'll be a poet when you grow up, Jennie.” Jennie 
longed for the power to meet the teacher’s eyes, but she could not. 
She was glad they had reached the school door, for she was dreadfully 
embarrassed. That night Jennie wrote a poem. It was about the 
teacher, but she was ashamed to show it to her. Jennie had made up 
her mind to be a poet when she grew up. She wondered why she had 
never thought of being a poet before. She knew so many people and 
things to write poetry about. One day there was a competition in a 
magazine. It was for poetry about Thanksgiving Day. Jennie sent 
one in. She won a prize and her mother’s eyes squinted to keep back 
the tears like the time when she had seen her big brother in the school 
play. Jennie ran to her room to hide her joy. She could not bear to 
let even her mother see it. She read the letter from the magazine 
again. She pressed it to her heart. Jennie was the gladdest girl in 
the world. She was afraid of nobody. People were nice—like teacher 
and her best friend. Jennie loved her teacher. She loved everybody. 
She would write poetry about all the people she loved, so of course 
she’d become a great poet. And then her mother would always squint 
her eyes and smile. 


THE BARRED DOOR 


OUR neighbor girl, when Love came by, 
Flung wide her welcoming door. 
And now she longs to hear his voice 
She’ll hear no more. 


I bar my door to Love’s tired feet. 
My lonely heart is bleeding. 

But all my life [ll hear the sweet 
Sound of his pleading. 


Mary Carotyn DAvIEs. 
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RETROSPECT 
To J. and P. S. 


|INCE my return to this unlovely place 

Nes £4 I have relived again those other days, 

eT l- I have retrod once more those other ways 
' -4t} Where but a while ago we had the grace 

=--'| To live and play. O once again I race 

. Along the shore, and once again I gaze 
Upon that bluest sea where flashing rays 

Go dancing down to make a jeweled space. 








And I can fashion of their names a song 
To fill the bleakness of this barren room, 
Names like Saint Hospice, Eze and La Turbie, 
Green Piera Cava with its forest gloom, 
And that great name that brings a perfume strong 
To scent the rest—the Mediterranean Sea. 


ALLAN Ross MacpouGALL. 











































COLOR IN CALIFORNIA: HILDEGARDE HAW- 
THORNE | 


Weep) E are used to hearing California spoken of as golden. 

. \ a i Her golden hills, her tawny fields, burnt to the most 
‘ a Aaies/f radiant yellow by the endless sunshine of her days 
jj after the rainy season has ended, these give the 
¥ dominant note in her color scheme, under the intense 
blue of her skies. 

But color in California is more than mere wide 
space of gold or blue. It is, in its tremendous moments, a madness, 
a wonder; it is heady as the new wine in the spring. 

I have seen a valley that fills the space from rimming hills to 
rimming hills, an extent of miles, one billowing sea of apricot pink, 
when the orchards bloom. Those hills themselves a green so tender 
and so shimmering that they are like the sheen on a dragon-fly’s wings. 
It is an incredible sight, but it is only one of many as the season of the 
flowers moves on through its thousand-fold variety. 

For presently upon that living green go marching huge banners 
of purple and blue and rose and yellow. They are shaken out and 
spread abroad under the sun, falling in splendid folds over those heroic 
shoulders, sweeping down into the plains, sweeping up to the edge of 
snow that crowns the mountains. If you follow you will find your- 
self knee deep, waist deep, in flowers! Lupin, of every heavenly 
shade, poppies that vibrate, so intense is their yellow or orange, shrubs 
covered with rosy bloom, with white spikes, with purple spikes. This 
last is the wild lilac, and never to have seen the wild lilac in flower 
is to have missed one of beauty’s finest exhibits. Picture a wave of 
blue-purple bloom that tops a great slope of bushes, some low to the 
ground, some high as your head. And spreading out below the line 
where they cease, a meadow of cream-cups, large, wide-petaled blooms 
of a deep ivory. The wild gardens of California delight in these com- 
binations and contrasts. They could teach our landscape artists many 
a daring mixture of intense hues, the wonder too of broad expanses all 
in one shining color. 

But the wild gardens are not the only spendthrifts of color in 
the golden state. There, in the little white towns and villages you 
find lawns, not only of grass, but of purple and white petunias, with 
their strange, potent fragrance. You see the bungalows buried under 
the exuberance of the purple or the vivid pink bougainvillea, or quite 
hidden under the living scarlet of the climbing geranium. Whole 
streets are edged with flaming flower-beds, or bordered with trees that 
are covered, not with leaves, but with blossoms, purple, yellow and 
white, huge streaks and ribands of color that paint the skies with 
their rainbows. 
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From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston 


OUTDOOR SITTING ROOM DESIGNED BY MRS. CAMERON ROGERS 
FOR HER HOME AT SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA: AN INTER- 
ESTING TREATMENT IS GIVEN THE BASE OF THE LIVE OAK 
TREE: LA MARQUE ROSES HAVE COVERED THE CONCRETE WALL. 
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From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston 


PATIO OF THE F. F. PEABODY HOME, SANTA BARBARA, CALI- 
FORNIA: POMPEIAN RED ON THE WALLS OF THE HOUSE AND TILE 
OF THE WALK CONTRASTING WITH THE GREEN OF LIVE OAKS 
CREATE A BRILLIANT PICTURE POSSIBLE ONLY TO CALIFORNIA. 












COLOR IN CALIFORNIA 


ATURALLY in such a land there are gardens everywhere. 
But perhaps the most beautiful of all these myriad gardens 
are those that make a paradise of Santa Barbara. Santa Bar- 

bara backs away from the curved shore of its sea-line in a series of 
hills that slowly pile up into mountains. It is on the hill-slopes that 
these gardens are placed, giving room for terrace after terrace. Here 
color dreams and glows. Here mellow marble steps are framed under 
arched boughs and laced with tiny blooms that cluster thicker and 
softer than grass-blades, spreading out from the borders on either 
side to drip and climb the ivory-hued degrees of the gracious flights. 
Fountains float cups of fragrance and deep crimson on their clear 
hearts. You top the steps, and a dazzling spread of bloom greets 
you, through which you pass into the hushed and secret gloom of lofty 
ilex hedges. From pergolas swing flower-bearing branches that sway 
under the assault of jewel-bright humming-birds. And always there 
are roses! No hue that ever rose took is forgotten, no form from 
that of the five-petaled wild rose to the rose of a hundred leaves but is 
found here. And lilies in all their burning glory or in the solemn 
whiteness which they wear so divinely, lilies stand solitary in some 
green shrine or gather into radiant groups to be reflected in little pond 
or placid stream, or to throw lovely shadows on a stuccoed wall. 

To stand on one such terrace and look down over its brilliant beds, 
across the sombre green of the live-oak foliage and the shining green 
of the palms to the cobalt sea with its white fringe of foam, is to know 
the glory of color as it touches its apogee. 

No picture painted by man can give such color. Only hints 
and suggestions may be achieved. But somehow, in the photographs 
of gardens taken in that magic land by Frances B. Johnston, three of 
which accompany this article, a quality of that color is found. In 
these delicate and rich brown tones, these gradations of light and 
shade, you feel the radiance and the glow, the hot sunlight, the veils 
of green. Gardens are, with Miss Johnston, a passion. She spends 
her life photographing them, talking about them, chanting their litany 
of loveliness. How richly she suggests the mystery of the open door 
leading into the gloom beyond the gold of the sun, the glimmer of 
foliage. How she catches the careless art of curving bough, framing 
a picture of enchantment, the nobility of mounting stairs, the contrasts 
of mass and niass. She is an artist, an artist in color as well as in 
form, and certainly to any of us who know the beauty of California’s 
gardens, the splendor of her color, Miss Johnston gives in her pictures 
a thrill, recalls a gorgeous memory. 












































DELINQUENTS ALL: BY CLARE OUSLEY 


oe HEN I first went to the State Reformatory for Girls 

, si as a volunteer worker for the summer, I was very 
young and very impressionable. I have never known 
a exactly why I went in the face of the opposition of my 
By family and friends. Perhaps a contributary cause was 
a normal portion of youthful conceit and egotism— 
that BS egotism frequent among serious young college gradu- 
ates, which creates the belief, whether so admitted or not, that all of 
society’s old-as-time ailments can be suddenly cured by the efforts and 
self sacrifices of this especial college graduate. Perhaps another cause 
was a natural curiosity born of certain superficial college courses, con- 
cerning these women creatures whom society had examined and 
piously set aside as too sullied for further contact with its enlightened 
civilization—these women whom my mother would have mentioned in 
a whisper as “bad women.” Or perhaps more than anything else I 
was influenced by the magnetic personality of the young woman then 
at the head of the inst*tution, who believed with such an intensity no 
one could doubt her that her job was a hopeful one;—her job being to 
give to the one hundred or so girls committed to her charge, another 
try at the thing which through little fault of their own they seemed to 
have made a mess of. 

Whatever the cause of my original sojourn there I remained 
through the summer and later went back for a longer period. During 
that time I knew and learned to love many of the State’s “delin- 
quents.” Some I loved more than others, but over them all I pondered, 
in my youthful seriousness,—am still pondering. What will become 
of them?—these youngsters whose hereditary histories make the 
“Captain of my Soul” lines ring bitterly ironic. It was in the first 
week that I came to know and love Tilly. 

Tilly, I was soon told by the girls, “was not just right. She had 
spells.” In a very short time I had heard from many sources the 
story of how she had held at bay with an Indian Club, the entire 
gymnasium class, including the instructor, and how when the Super- 
intendent, having been sent for, approached her, Tilly had raised her 
club threateningly, only to be held back by the menacing outburst of 
the indignant and loyal gymnasts. When I first met her, being as I 
have said before, young, impressionable and new at this business of 
reforming, I was surprised at the mildness and shrinking timidity of 
this big, overgrown Tilly, with her shock of heavy short-cut hair. But 
I had only to watch her at her routine work, enthusiastically spading 
up her own little vegetable garden, or holding one end of the rope 
against a dozen others in a rough and tumble tug of war, to know that 
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ONE YOUNG GIRL 


the muscles of this clumsily over-developed child-woman had the 
strength and endurance of steel. 

Her features, like her body, were heavy and large, but although in 
mental testings she was registered as greatly retarded, stupidity or 
dullness were not the predominant expressions. Her eyes wore rather 
a look of constant unhappy bewilderment,—a tiredness which came 
from continued attempts to understand and adjust. She seemed 
always trying to see through the fog which bore down so depressingly 
upon her. And when occasionally Tilly broke, and the word went 
round that “Tilly was having a spell,” it was as though in complete 
brain exhaustion she had given way to a passionate rebellion against 
the inexplicable. 

Tilly was ordinarily one of the most lovable children I have ever 
known. Although actually thirteen or fourteen years old her mind 
was much younger. She was naturally very affectionate and there 
was nothing she would not do for the selected object of this affection. 
With her childish mind she needed childish pleasures and chief of these 
were her dolls, upon whom she lavished all the instinctive maternal 
love and care of which she had been deprived. Her own mother, about 
whom little was known but much was surmised, had abandoned Tilly 
before she was a year old, and she had spent her childhood previous 
to her committment to the Reformatory, in orphanages and with a 
sister about whom it was not necessary to surmise. The report of the 
court indicated that Tilly’s sister had abused and neglected her. So 
Tilly had not known maternal love, yet I saw her frequently sitting 
by her window with her doll hugged close to her, crooning little 
vagrant bits of song, as though she were echoing unconsciously those 
of her own babyhood. 

Tilly’s first real “spell” after my arrival, came at the end of my 
first week, which had been one of considerable emotional strain to one 
unaccustomed to the constant tragedies of reformatory life. That 
something would happen in Tilly’s room that night we were all pretty 
sure. Tilly was, I think, a little proud of her “spells.” At least she 
was inclined to talk about them a great deal as she felt them “coming 
on” and perhaps in this way aggravated them herself, and maybe she 
used them as an excuse for other more normal frailties which she 
might have overcome. But this might have been pardonable, for it 
was surely her only claim to greatness or notoriety. But to the physi- 
cian and psychiatrist (whose mediumistic powers never ceased to awe 
me as much as they did the girls) there were certain unfailing symp- 
toms and they were prepared for a session with Tilly upon this memo- 
rable Sunday evening. 
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ONE YOUNG GIRL 


T was two in the morning before I thought to look at my watch, 
] after a night whose memory will always lurk in the back of my 

mind, waiting to slip up on me unawares and bring back the old 
keen pain of it,—waiting for quiet nights after days of self centered 
content, to creep out and grasp my consciousness with fresh 
poignancy. For four hours the walls of the cottage dormitory had 
echoed with Tilly’s shrieks and curses. For four hours trained 
women had tried to quiet her. It had seemed that Tilly’s strength 
would never spend itself. But gradually the cries were growing 
fainter. More and more they became the sobs of a very tired child 
instead of the frenzied screams of dementia. The kimona-ed group of 
women, worn with this conflict between sanity and insanity, were 
gradually “letting down” mentally. Their faces strained with anxiety 
were relaxing into lines of weariness and sorrow. They were grouped 
about Tilly’s door from which came those pathetic “little girl’ sobs, 
making every woman heart among them want to take Tilly in her 
arms and rock her to sleep. 

I was wondering how much longer I could have maintained my 
self control before the others, who seemed more accustomed to these 
little dramas of the misfits of society. Then from the worn out little 
figure on the bed,—this child of institutions, whose mother was one of 
those whose chief crime against society is the bearing of children,— 
from this little mind wreck came another sob and suddenly, clear 
and searing upon the dormitory silences Tilly wailed, “I want my 
mama!” 

That was all. Every woman there knew Tilly didn’t want her 
mother. She couldn’t. She had never even known her. But Tilly 
“wanted her mama.” 

I fled to my room. And until the morning sun came streaming 
through my window [I lay still and tense with Tilly’s cry ringing in 
my ears,—“‘I want my mama.” 


F course the Reformatory was not the place for Tilly. The 
Superintendent had known that all along and had been 
anxious to have her placed in the institution best able to care 

for her. But the laws affecting the placement of patients in the State 
Insane Asylum are strange and difficult to understand at times and 
it is frequently impossible to convince a jury of twelve men brought 
in hastily from their farms and hardware stores, that a person is 
insane, even with the opinions of reputable physicians as testimony. 
Uninformed concerning the subtle and often scarcely perceptible 
symptoms of the sick mind, they are loath to adjudge a fellow man 
“crazy” unless they see him actually endangering lives. This time, 
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ONE YOUNG GIRL 


however, it was simple, for Tilly herself seemed to be convinced of the 
fact of her insanity, and quietly and unemotionally assured the jury 
that all the conditions described by the Doctor and Superintendent 
were true,—and Tilly was duly and legally committed to the State 
Insane Asylum. 

Her going was especially pathetic because she knew where she 
was going, and she made no protest. She clung desperately to her 
friendships of the Reformatory, begging us all to write to her and 
cherishing the little tokens of our affection, with which she departed. 

Thus was Tilly transferred from one State Institution to another, 
and thus the legal responsibility of the Reformatory was ended. But 
not so with our personal interest in Tilly. Her letters continued for 
a short time, pathetic, as the attempt at self expression of the un- 
lettered always are. Then they stopped entirely. When we wrote 
the asylum, inquiring about her we were informed that since she had 
shown no dangerous indications of insanity she had been dismissed and 
permitted to go to her sister, in order to make room for more urgent 
cases. We were aghast. Poor, helpless Tilly in the hands of her 
sister whose influence we knew could mean nothing but disaster. But 


there was nothing we could do, and our numerous attempts to locate 
her failed. 


T was several months before I saw Tilly again and the memory of 
| that visit is as vivid as that of her first “spell.” It was during the 
late war and the country was completely mobilized. The State 
had a number of large cantonments and business for the “reformers” 
was more pressing than it had ever been in the history of social service 
and moral uplift movements. The Superintendent and I were visiting 
some of the jails of the State, interested in observing the living condi- 
tions of the girls and women, who, for the protection of the army, 
were being forcibly retained by the Government for treatments. We 
were in a modern and improved jail. One to which the County pointed 
with pride,—a model, in fact, of correct jailery. According to all we 
could learn, one should really relish being jailed therein. And there, 
leaning wearily against the bars of the little run-way upon which her 
cell opened, was Tilly, looking more puzzled and perplexed than ever. 
Her joy at seeing us was pathetic. Added to it was a vast relief 

in her confidence that we would find some way out of her new diffi- 
culties. For Tilly was more bewildered than she had ever been. In 
a few days she was to be dismissed from the prison hospital, but the 
problems of life had closed around her more inexplicably than ever 
before, and the fear of a new responsibility which she now faced was 
one which so befogged things that Tilly could not well see her way 
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ONE YOUNG GIRL 


through. Life with her sister had been only a repetition of what she 
had known before and she had run away. She was characteristically 
vague as to what had happened after that and we did not press her 
for details. The chief problem was obviously to find some place for 
her to live, and to make plans for the care of her and her baby after 
it was born. We could not take her back to the Reformatory. 
Maternity cases could not be admitted. Arrangements were finally 
completed for her admission to a sectarian maternity home, and a few 
days later we left Tilly in the hands of the kindly matron. 

There were several letters from her, then silence followed by a 
note from the matron telling of the birth of Tilly’s daughter. Both 
were doing well; the daughter had been named after the Superintend- 
ent and Tilly hoped we would come to see her as soon as we could. 

A few more months passed and one day there came a long distance 
call from the matron of the Home. Tilly’s baby had not been well and 
she kept begging for her friend the Superintendent who was also a 
physician, to come and see if she could not do something for her. There 
was no hesitancy in the Superintendent’s response. She would be 
over on the first train. And I,—well I had no real legitimate excuse 
for going, except that as I have said, I had learned to love Tilly, so 
I went too. 

The matter of the baby’s health was soon disposed of. The con- 
dition was not serious and a change of diet and some slight medicine 
was prescribed. The remainder of the visit which was necessarily 
short, we spent in getting reacquainted with Tilly. She seemed 
older,—more subdued. Her dextrous handling of the child surprised 
us. She seemed to have assumed the little duties and habits of mother- 
hood with an ease that made them seem almost instinctive. She 
fondled her baby with the same tenderness which she had bestowed 
upon her dolls. I think she must have crooned the same songs to her 
that I had heard, back in the Reformatory. But her baby was no 
more an integral part of her than had been her dolls. And she was 
just another of those perplexities with which Tilly’s life had been so 
beset. She could no more understand her than she could understand 
the visiting rector when he talked about her sin and her need for 
repentance. She dimly understood that in some puzzling way she was 
responsible for the life of this tiny mite in her arms and the weight of 
that responsibility only made the fog of misunderstanding denser. 

As I looked from the tired, wondering eyes of Tilly to the face 
of her daughter I wondered how much of Tilly’s mental fog she had 
received and what other conflicting heritages she might be heir to. 

“Yes’um, she’s a pretty good baby,” Tilly said unemotionally in 
response to a question, “and I love her. But I’ve got to find something 
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WILD NIGHT 


to do with her before next month. I can’t stay here any longer than 
that. I don’t know what to do. What do you reckon will become of 
her?” 

Thus questioned Tilly, the mother. And I wondered with her 
and am still wondering,—‘‘What do you reckon will become of her?” 


WILD NIGHT 


HREE-HUNDRED and sixty-four staid nights 
I’m mother to my four, 

And wife to him, proprietor 

Of Strickland’s Country Store. 


I tuck my four in dreamy beds; 

I mend his over-alls— 

Then suddenly the young year leaps, 
And April’s wild night calls ; 





My window widens to all space; 
The stars put out my light; 

And strangely I am but myself— 
The glad bride of the night! 


I follow where the fever leads, 

On and on, to meet 

With shameless winds who urge me down 
Wet roads that love bare feet 


Three-hundred and sixty-four staid nights 
I’m mother to my four, 
And wife to him, proprietor 
Of Strickland’s Country Store. 
Haze Hatt. 
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CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTURE SHOWING 
MOORISH: FEELING 


LONG the rim of the many canyons which supply 

San Diego with such rare opportunities for pictur- 
N A esque architecture, is a group of four houses that can 
7k \..4 take the glare of a semi-tropic sun with an easy con- 
_ lll science. Search as it may, no blemish of indifferent 
— workmanship stands exposed to its remorseless ray, 
for they have been set in their places by a builder-architect, that is by 
a man who dreams his dreams of beautiful homes upon a draughting 
board and then energetically sees to it that they come true by person- 
ally directing those who mix the concrete, shape the beams and plant 
the garden. These Gill houses are interesting not only because they 
represent a development from the past but because they are prophetic 
of the future, of the type of simple, dignified, substantial, well built 
homes we may reasonably hope to see in this progressive part of our 
country. 

It can not be said that these houses are Spanish in feeling, yet 
something of Andalusia’s romance hides in the plain walls and beneath 
the graceful arches. And one feels that the flat roof conceals a garden 
such as the Moors love, where they may stand at close of day, face 
the setting sun, giving thanks to Allah for the gift of Life, watching 
the constellations march across the night sky. Also, they hold a bit 
of romantic early California history, as is fitting. Yet with all these 
subtle influences and thought forces at work, they are distinctly 
American, fully of today in the matter of luxurious comforts and 
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practical labor-saving conveniences. They are, briefly, a happy com- 
bination of the poetry of the past with the efficient realism of today. 
When Louis J. Gill,. the architect, was but a lad, he went into 
the office of his uncle, Irving J. Gill, and worked with him as appren- 
tice, gradually learning to superintend the construction and to design 
the houses. Naturally he absorbed the ideas of simplicity and 
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A HOUSE DESIGNED BY LOUIS J. GILL AND 
PLACED ON THE RIM OF THE CANYON AT SAN DIEGO, 








LA JOLLA, WOMEN’S CLUB WITH A VERY DEFINITE 
MOORISH EFFECT, DESIGNED BY LOUIS J. GILL 














TWO 


BEAUTIFUL 


DETAILS 


OF THE LEE CANYON HOUSES 


IN SAN 
LOUIS 


J. 


DIEGO, 
GILL 


DESIGNED 


BY 


THE MOORISH INFLUENCE IN THESE TWO 
DETAILS IS VERY MARKED, AND PERHAPS 
NO ONE HAS EMPLOYED THIS EFFECT MORE 
ENCHANTINGLY IN CALIFORNIA HOUSES 
THAN MR. GILL. IT IS INTERESTING TO 
NOTICE THAT THIS ARCHITECTURE IS AB- 
SOLUTELY WITHOUT ORNAMENTATION DE- 
PENDING FOR ITS BEAUTY UPON FORM, 
COLOR AND PLANTING. 





MOORISH NOTE IN CALIFORNIA BUILDINGS 


straightforwardness which distinguish the elder’s work and have made 
it famous through East and West. He also grew to see the beauty 
that, like a halo, hovers over a plain surface, the feeling of imperishable 
strength in squarely-shaped walls, the eloquent grace of an arch, and 
became embued with the same desire to build something that would 
grow ever more beautiful with age, that would take hold of the earth 
as though it belonged there, that would honor the past and fittingly 
represent the present. The same pressure of work that took Irving 
J. Gill to Los Angeles, kept Louis J. Gill to the San Diego field and 
many houses in these two cities testify to the art and workmanship of 
these two men. 

It was to be expected that striking individualities would develop 
in the work of Louis J. Gill. He became interested in what is called 
the Spanish Colonial, traced it back to the Moorish and Italian influ- 
ence, gradually refining and shaping certain significant features to 
California’s requirements, until he has evolved a style of rare and 
distinguished beauty. The old Missions which have given California 
such a vigorous impetus towards Spanish romanticism, were built by 
men who, though wishing to build homes in the new land after the 
image of those in their old homes, were hampered by necessity of 
using unfamiliar materials, by lack of skilled workmen and by the 
pressing need of haste. The Missions are therefore but a crude expres- 
sion of that inspired use of plain wall, arch, color, tower and dome, 
peculiarly Spanish. This group of houses is a good illustration of the 
way the best of the old architecture has been kept and adapted to 
present-day requirements. 

Mr. Gill feels that dark-toned houses are out of place in the 
luminous atmosphere of California. The intense light and brilliant 
coloring of the flora seems to demand a bright and cheerful-looking 
architecture. Gardens are such an essential part of California life 
that a house must be designed as a part of a garden setting. Therefore 
it is of the utmost importance that vines be given walls to climb over 
and buildings left simple as possible in order to give flowers a chance 
to cast vivid color upon their neutral surfaces. He believes in putting 
the cost in construction, not in ornament, but since there must be some 
sense of ornament he gains it by discreet planting and by making some 
one feature, such as a balcony, so beautiful that nothing else is needed. 
Every bit of iron work on every house that he builds is especially 
designed and wrought by master craftsmen. 

Me believes also that an architect should plant the garden so 
that he can put a splash of color just where it is needed, an especially 
bright flower just where it will give the dramatic effect called for by 
this semi-tropic setting, shrubbery where a screen is wanted and a 
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MOORISH NOTE IN CALIFORNIA BUILDINGS 


tree where it will lift the whole composition effectually. In other 
words, a home is like a picture and must be painted by one artist. He 
likes to use flower color as an artist does a brushful of paint, here a 
brilliant plant where it will cast vivid color through a window 
or glow against a wall, there a vine to conceal a drain, here a fine 
specimen shrub to call attention to a fine line of the building, there a 
group to connect two buildings such as house and garage. Occa- 
sionally also he stretches an awning over a terrace or a roof garden 
just to get the color needed to unite house with garden and to make 
the building sparkle as it should in this clear and vibrating atmosphere. 

In this group of houses which cling to the rim of the San Diego 
canyon, following the rambling contours known as the Lee canyon 
houses, may be found all those features for making housework easy 
that are always evident in a “Gill” house, that is, all floors flush with 
the walls, all woodwork flush with the walls, single-panel doors, bath 
tubs and sinks sunk in magnesite, so that there is no crack in which 
dust or germs can lodge. The houses are so planned that doors and 
windows are screened, so full privacy for each is obtained. They are 
all united and separated by hedge, vine and shrub, by stone stairway or 
low parapet, in a way that makes each one individually distinct and 
yet a harmonious part of one picture. Each doorway and entrance 
is different from its neighbor, one house has a projecting roof, the 
next one is without an overhang, and there are recessed windows, 
arched porches, tiled chimneys, wrought-iron gates and grills, so dis- 
posed that there is variety as well as unity. Viewed from the bottom 
of the canyon the whole mass “piles” up like one huge and rambling 
castle. 

One of Mr. Gill’s latest structures is the “Church of the Sacred 
Heart” at Coronado. He was asked to build a church that would be 
like a home, cozy, inviting, not cold, repellant and too stately. It was 
to have little gardens about it, like a home, and a wall to set it apart 
from the confusion of the street. The building is almost a pure white, 
only enough color given to make it warm in tone. The roof is a soft 
weathered gray, the domes gold glazed tile, wood work and iron grills 
a verde green. Thus with the stained glass windows, an image of the 
virgin with robe of blue which stands at the door, masses of flowers all 
about it, it presents a brilliant picture against the dark background of 
eucalyptus trees, one which has the dignity of a church edifice but 
without a trace of the solemnity of old world churches, one most suit- 
able to the clear, penetrating atmosphere of this land, one that holds 
well with the turquoise-blue of the near-by sea and the dome of the 
sky above it. 

The walls of this building are very thick, in some places fully two 
feet through and in none less than fourteen inches. The jams are 
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MISSION HILLS CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SAN 

DIEGO, CALIFORNIA: LOUIS J. GILL, ARCHITECT. 

splayed in, which gives the doors and windows a deep recess. The 

long rows of rectangular windows (each one twice as high as its 

width), give a fine effect of dark lines across the great wall. The low 

domes and the tower are built up on diminishing squares and sur- 

mounted by gold crosses. Corners are softened by an effect of built-up 

squares which bring them into harmony with the tower and gives the 
whole a faint Moorish quality. 

Within is a sense of spaciousness, bigness, brought about by 
lightness of color and by massiveness of arches, one of which is thirty 
feet across and twenty-six feet high. On either side of this central 
arch are smaller ones which divide the nave from the sanctuary. The 
tone of the inside is a warm gray, very susceptible to color. It 
receives the brilliant flashes which touch it from the stained glass win- 
dows as though it were the surface of a quiet mountain lake, reflecting 
the colors in a shimmering, fascinating way. This vibrating surface is 
one of its chief charms and gives a spiritual quality quite indescribable 
but altogether lovely. It catches a bit of color from a flower outside, 
from a patch of blue sky, a cushion or a gold cross and holds it a 
moment, in a way no one can trace but all enjoy. 

Mr. Gill has built two churches also in San Diego, one of which 
is shown here, a low, severely simple structure with the arched doors 
and windows so suitable to this land of Spanish inheritance. It also 
is light of tone, has a garden at its door and when finished, vines will 
: ornament it as they do a home, thus giving it a familiar, beloved 
; appearance as though people cared how it looked and liked to be near 
it. It is of stucco on metal lath and designed for the people of the 
Mission Hills Congregational Church. It occupies a corner of a resi- 
dential block and fits in among the gardens and homes in a friendly 
way, not as though it were something greater or different. 

In all his work, and he has built a great many houses in San 
Diego, La Jola and Coronado, he strives to convince those who ask 
his aid in making their home, of the classic value of simplicity, insists 
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OUR NEW POETRY DEPARTMENT 


on the best of construction and materials, yields to them in all matters 
of taste, respecting their wishes but holding firm in details of building. 
In a house recently constructed in Mission Hills, he so placed the 
house on the lot that a full view of both the ocean and the Mission 
Valley could be had from large picture windows, left an old cypress 
tree to dignify the front door and shaped the back of the house in two 
wings in order to save a wonderful old oak. This house is of that 
peculiar shade of pink found in Italy and all the wood trim is a dull 
blue, the color preferred by the owners. 

This quality of firmness and adaptability, of openness to growth 
and loyalty to proven principles, characterizes all he does, with the 
result that no two of his houses are alike, yet each can be recognized 
as his work. They are so well built that storms will not harm them and 
Time only adds to their value. Being so classically simple, there is a 
style about them that will always be good, no fads of a passing day 
in evidence to mar their future worth. 


OUR NEW POETRY DEPARTMENT: TO BE 
CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


‘Ano, E are glad to learn that many of our friends are inter- 
vam ested in our new poetry department. We ourselves 
are much interested in it. We believe that it affords 
fag) us an opportunity to do our bit for a sound tradition 
We in America. We believe that America needs poetry 
as much as she needs railroads or bridges or factories. 
She needs poetry to be the power that travels across 
a continent, that spans her great rivers, that-moves her big machines 
to do her work. She needs poetry to explain herself to herself. She 
needs it that she may see herself as in a mirror held up to nature and 
that she may have vision beyond this power of sight to show her what 
she may become. If our land should disappear beneath the heavy 
ocean like the lost continent of earlier ages what would remain to tell 
the world what we have been? Only our poetry. There is too little 
of it to reveal us as we are and as we long to be. 

We have been asked what kind of poetry we want for our new 
department. Friends have asked us to be specific. We are quite 
willing to be. We want poems in which the best folk spirit of America 
can be found as it is in Robert Frost’s “Mending Wall,” in Edgar Lee 
Masters’ “Lucinda Matlock,” in Vachel Lindsay’s “Santa Fé Trail.” 
We want keen character studies like Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
“Flammonde.” We want exquisitely finished and craftsmanlike 
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OUR NEW POETRY DEPARTMENT 


poetry like that of Anna Hempstead Branch and Ridgeley Torrence 
and Richard Le Gallienne. We want sonnets as good as David 
Morton’s best and poems in free verse as beautifully designed as Carl 
Sandburg’s “Monotone.” We want lyrics as lovely as “The Wild 
Swans At Coole” by William Butler Yeats, if ever they can be 
had; as full of homely dignity as “The Old Woman of The Roads” 
by Padraic Colum, as imaginatively magical as Walter de la Mare’s 
“Listeners,” as perfect in serene beauty as Sara Teasdale’s “Let It Be 
Forgotten,” as quaint and delicate as Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“Beanstalk.” We want such vigor as is found in the best of John 
Curtis Underwood’s “Processionals,” such color as Miss Lowell has 
put into the brilliant panoramas of “Can Grande’s Castle.” We 
believe that poetry is a living art, not static, but dynamic, and that it 
must grow and change with the passing of time. But we think that 
this growth must be a natural growth out of the old soil of the past and 
away from it toward the skies. We do not want to see the whole 
family tree of poetry turned upside down so that its roots struggle in 
the air and fail to find the nourishment they need. We agree with 
George Edward Woodberry that “Life-experience spiritualized is the 
formula of all great literature.” We think that the mind of the indi- 
vidual is part of the mind of the race and finds in the race an echo and 
an answer. 

To be brief, we do not stop short of wanting the best and finest 
poetry to be had. If some new Keats should offer us a new “Eve of 
St. Agnes” created in his own image, with his own idiom and ideas, 
or if some new Shelley should offer an “Ode To The West Wind,” 
we ask Apollo to give us intelligence enough to know it. 

Some people will shake their heads hopelessly and bid us give up 
our dream of such high things at once. Others may think that we do 
not like the right kind of poetry. We realize that, by naming some 
of the poems we like, we have, to that extent, defined our taste. It 
may be very bad. But we do not think so. We shall have to be con- 
vinced before we will admit it. On the other hand, if you like such 
poetry yourself, if you happen to agree with us, tell your friends about 
this department and help us to get the best possible audience for the 
best poetry that comes to us. 





MY SOUL MAKES HER PRAYER: 
BY MARGUERITE WIL- 
KINSON 


IME was when fear was on my soul 
That could not keep the body whole 
Without enough to wear and eat, 

My soul that neeeded bread and meat 
And wool and cotton every day 
To keep the quaking cold away 

From the poor skin that covers her, 

That she might live, that she might stir 

Her waking dream to ecstasy 

And be made manifest in me. 


Now is my body fed and strong, 
Now is my body clad and warm, 
My labor earns me time for song, 
My labor holds me like an arm 
Thrust into seas where many sink, 
Drawing me safely toward a brink 
Of solid hope, where I may stay, 
Though I can feel the stinging spray 
Of billowing agony and doubt 
Washing a billion souls about 

In the great ocean of their need. 
How far the tides of being flow 
Beyond the will, beyond the deed, 
Only the poor can ever know! 
Therefore, by all that they endure, 
Now I am glad that I was poor, 
That I was warned by poverty. 

Out of our huge uncertainty, 

Now while my body is safe and whole, 
I must be praying for my soul. 





I ask whatever gods may live, 

Under whatever names they wear, 
Whatever else they will to give, 

To keep my spirit lean and spare, 

Let nothing tempt her, when we dine, 
To eat ambrosia like a swine; 

Let nothing tempt her, when we sup, 
To leer at nectar in the cup, 





















































And for her beauty keep her plain. 
They are not lovely who are vain. 
But they are lovely who are proud 
As mountains that can think aloud 
So that we know the meaning well 
Which they have never a word to tell. 
And they are lovely who are stern 
As winter, and as mild as spring, 
And warm as summer’s blossoming, 
And continent as stars that burn 

For quiet beauty and delight 

In the blue ceiling of the night. 


O gods, through ages kept awake 

By mortal sorrow and mortal sin, 

One vigil more for the soul’s sake 

Be keeping! Let your watch begin 
While the white winds lift up for me 
This prayer for what my soul would be. 


For my Belovéd, first of all, 
Moonlight upon a waterfall, 

The rhythm of the hunter’s blood, 

A light canoe upon a flood, 

Bearing in triumph up the stream 
The flowery treasure of his dream! 

I would be morning in a wood 
Where every tree in solitude 

Stands very near his neighbor tree, 
But wrapped in mist, reservedly. 

I would be softly trilling rain, 
Coolly to heal the sun’s hot pain; 

I would be grandly flowing sun 

On evil deeds the rain has done; 

I would be swiftly running storm 
Along the prairie grasses blown; 

I would be joy beyond all harm 
And all the peace the world has known, 
And when the day is done, at last, 

I would be arms to hold him fast. 
And for the friends whose faith in me 
Made bearable my poverty 
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MY SOUL MAKES HER PRAYER 


And fills my plenty with content, 

I would be what to each has meant 

My best, my most, my fullest measure 

Of worth, that which they mutely treasure 
When joy is deep, or fear is great, 

Or the hearse stops beside the gate. 

I would be laughter like rills running 
That have no will to hurt a flower; 

I would be scorn, their weakness shunning 
With them in every perilous hour; 

I would be honor and kindness blent 
When the world mocks the fine intent, 
And an open door where none need wait, 
And fire on the hearth, and food on the plate. 


Then to the world outside the door 

I would be less, I would be more— 
Through every passion throbbing strong 
I would be song and only song, 

A voice to sound through life again 
For love and sun, for death and rain! 
Or failing this, may my soul be 
Scattered upon eternity 

In atoms like the body’s dust, 
Vanishing silverly as must 

Light bird-notes only vaguely heard, 
So that we ask, “Was that a bird?” 
Then let the scattered spirit wake 
Again, again, for dear life’s sake, 

- In chemistry far more divine, 

In souls more excellent than mine. 


O gods, who keep the imperial skies, 

Save me this longing till life dies 

In me, and till I die in life, 

Or else make keen for me a knife 

To cut me loose from all delight 

And make me tragically wise, 

To enter the unfathomed night, 

An acquiescent sacrifice. 

Oh, slay the body, but keep whole 

This ultimate longing of my soul 

That would be lean, and lithe, and strong, 
Made manifest in lovely song. 


















“THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC”: 
BY M. F. R. 


HE FRIENDS OF MUSIC!” It seems to me the 
whole purpose of this Society is revealed in its title; 
for how can we be the friends of music if we do not 
desire that this art—the most emotional and ethereal— 
should recapture its place in the human heart. If we 
are truly the friends of music we must wish also to 
understand all its most fair and exquisite expressions. We 
may love Wagner, but he will not entirely content us; we may find 
Debussy twanging on our nerves with curious and thrilling excite- 
ment, but it will not be enough; we may respond to Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony with heartbreak and tears, and yet desire 
more—desire a full and frequent presentation of those compositions 
essentially attuned to the sensitive ear.—Bach, and Merulo, who was 
organist at St. Mark’s in the sixteenth century, and John Kuhnau 
who wrote “Biblical Sonatas.” I believe that friends of music may 
find vast enjoyment in a modern string orchestra, particularly if con- 
ducted by a master, and yet remember with tender joy hearing Gustav 
Mahler play a Mozart opera on a “spinet grand” and recall with 
delight Mr. Hoffman playing the “Concerto for the Harpsichord,” 
an instrument that belonged in all orchestras of Bach’s time. 

“The Society of the Friends of Music” has devoted itself to intro- 
ducing those more reticent phases of music which must be sought out, 
the shyer fragments of musical ecstasy; its work lying between the 
great orchestral organizations and the chamber music organizations. 

At present only five or six concerts are given in a year, but as 
time goes on, and the audiences enlarge, it is hoped that this number 
may be increased, for the presentation of these concerts requires such 
careful preparation that it seems as if more than one rendering of 
these concerts of rare music should be given. Its purpose is to main- 
tain the very highest standards and not only to give music of great 
distinction but to have it presented by the artist best fitted for the 
work in question. 

It is of course, one of the aims of this society to make the pro- 
grams educational, but this only in the broadest sense of the word. 
For if, the finest and most permanently beautiful music is presented 
by true artists, then the results must perforce be educational. The 
object first of all is to present music that is not often given in New 
York, not because it is a rarity, not because there is a desire to do 
something exotic, but because there is a great field of beautiful music 
that has been more or less neglected in America, which is essential 
pd the complete musical enjoyment of people who are true lovers of 

is art. 
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“THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC” 


The president of the Society explained that the organization 
desires to make each concert a perfect thing of its kind, as far as this 
is humanly possible; it intends that each number of the program 
should be a rare and choice expression of musical art, and always 
presented in its purest and truest form. “There is,” she said, “a really 
deplorable tendency towards over-sentimentality. It seems to please 
the public and to fill the concert halls. It is a great pity that such 
musical expression should hold sway over the minds of the public. 
The great works of the great masters are frequently neglected, and 
miserable transcriptions and little pieces of little musical value, and 
which cannot live, are repeated over and over again in our concert 
halls. This unfortunate tendency should be counteracted by the 
musical organizations, and I believe a great effort is being made in this 
direction, and the Friends of Music is one of those working to over- 
come this tendency.” 

Thus, summed up, the purpose of “The Friends of Music” is to 
gather out of all ages and all countries the greatest musical expression, 
and to present it as finely, and as close to the original manner as can be 
done. And if people know that this is the program for every concert 
of this organization, there will be undoubtedly an ever-increasing 
audience of music lovers, and the society will be “educational” in the 
only way possible where art is concerned. 

Speaking of the plans of the Society, the president said, “The 
Friends of Music being one of the smaller organizations should, I 
think, devote itself more particularly to one special branch and with 
this in view it has decided to take up that most neglected, most beau- 
tiful and necessary field, the works of the great master, Johann 
Sebastian Bach. It will endeavor to produce Bach’s works as nearly 
as possible as produced in his time. This takes time and energy and 
a small but flexible force. In order to facilitate our work, we are 
establishing a small chorus of forty-four members.” 

The Society has always been helpful to new organizations of 
high quality, and its concert on December 8th, when it presented the 
Detroit Orchestra to New York in its first appearance here and 
conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, was a continuation of this policy. 
On January 16th, Bodanzky will conduct a small orchestra and the 
chorus of the Society. Exceedingly interesting music will be pre- 
sented as follows: Malipiero Grotesques, Busoni Concertino for Clar- 
inet, and Brahms’ Naeni. The following month, February 27th, 
Artur Rubinstein will play among other works with Koschanski, the 
Polish violinist, a violin sonata by Ernest Bloch. April 38rd, Bodanzky 
will conduct a small orchestra and the Society’s chorus in Bach’s 
cantata “Ich Armer Mensch”—tenor solo and chorus—and the “Actus 
Tragicus” of Bach. 
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THE PILGRIMS: BY FRANCES DICK- 
ENSON PINDER 


HROUGH the faery forest of the snow-white Hind, 
Where the little wishes go that are born blind, 
One was on a pilgrimage, 

One was on a quest, 

And neither knew who spun the path, nor where 
*twould wind... 

Web of airy fantasy, 

Hint of every hue, 

Odds and ends of wistful dreams that can’t come true, 

Led her softly dreaming, 

Brought him all aflame, 

Docile to the magic of an old, old name, 

Past the place of barter, 

By the bed of rue, 

Near the tangled garden that the old gods knew, 

Where the pool of mirrors 

Painted all their grace— 

Caught them for an instant out of Time and Space... 






But the shining forest 

Held them in its spell— 

Showed them all its promise but an empty shell. . . 
Led them through the twilight 

To the tarn of tears, 

Yet left a kiss to comfort them through all their years! 











A DREAM OF WILD BEES: BY OLIVE 
SCHREINER 


y Vii MOTHER sat alone at an open window. Through it 
came the voices of the children as they played under 
the acacia-trees, and the breath of the hot afternoon 
air. In and out of the room flew the bees, the wild 
bees, with their legs yellow with pollen, going to and 
from the acacia-trees, droning all the while. She sat 
on a low chair before the table and darned. She took her work from 
the great basket that stood before her on the table: some lay on her 
knees and half covered the book that rested there. She watched the 
needle go in and out; and the dreary hum of the bees and the noise 
of the children’s voices became a confused murmur in her ears, as she 
worked slowly and more slowly. Then the bees, the long-legged 
wasp-like fellows who make no honey, flew closer and closer to her 
head, droning. Then she grew more and more drowsy, and she laid 
her hand, with the stocking over it, on the edge of the table and leaned 
her head upon it. And the voices of the children outside grew more 
and more dreamy, came now far, now near; then she did not hear 
them, but felt under her heart where the ninth child lay. Bent for- 
ward and sleeping there, with the bees flying about her head, she had 
a weird brain-picture; she thought the bees lengthened themselves out 
and became human creatures and moved round and round her. Then 
one came to her softly, saying, “Let me lay my hand upon thy side 
where the child sleeps. If I shall touch him he shall be as I.” 

She asked, “Who are you?” 

And he said, “I am Health. Whom I touch will have always the 
red blood dancing in his veins; he will not know weariness nor pain; 
life will be a long laugh to him.” 

“No,” said another, “let me touch; for I am Wealth. If I touch 
him material care shall not feed on him. He shall live on the blood 
and sinews of his fellow-men, if he will; and what his eye lusts for, 
his hand will have. He shall not know ‘I want.’” And the child 
lay still like lead. 

And another said, “Let me touch him: Iam Fame. The man J 
touch, I lead to a high hill where all men may see him. When he dies 
he is not forgotten, his name rings down the centuries, each echoes 
it on to his fellows. 'Think—not to be forgotten through the ages!” 

And the mother lay breathing steadily, but in the brain-picture 
they pressed closer to her. 

“Let me touch the child,” said one, “for I am Love. If I touch 
him he shall not walk through life alone. In the greatest dark, when 
he puts out his hand he shall find another hand by it. When the world 
is against him another shall say, ‘You and I.’” And the child 
trembled. 

But another pressed close and said, “Let me touch; for I am 
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Talent. I can do all things—that have been done before. I touch 
the soldier, the statesman, the thinker, and the politician who succeed; 
and the writer who is never before his time, and never behind it. If 
I touch the child he shall not weep for failure.” 

About the mother’s head the bees were flying, touching her with 
their long tapering limbs; and, in her brain-picture, out of the shadow 
of the room came one with sallow face, deep-lined, the cheeks drawn 
into hollows, and a mouth smiling quiveringly. He stretched out his 
hand. And the mother drew back, and cried, “Who are you?” He 
answered nothing; and she looked up between his eyelids. And she 
said, ““What can you give the child—health?” And he said, “The man 
I touch, there wakes up in his blood a burning fever, that shall lick 
his blood as fire. The fever that I will give him shall be cured when 
his life is cured.” 

“You give wealth?” 

He shook his head. “The man whom I touch, when he bends to 
pick up gold, he sees suddenly a light over his head in the sky; while 
he looks up to see it, the gold slips from between his fingers, or some- 
times another passing takes it from them.” 

“Fame?” 

He answered, “Likely not. For the man I touch there is a path 
traced out in the sand by a finger which no man sees. That he must 
follow. Sometimes it leads almost to the top, and then turns down 
suddenly into the valley. He must follow it, though none else sees the 
tracing.” 

“Love?” 

He said, “He shall hunger for it—but he shall not find it. When 
he stretches out his arms to it, and would lay his heart against a thing 
he loves, then, far off along the horizon he shall see a light play. He 
must go towards it. The thing he loves will not journey with him; 
he must travel along. When he presses somewhat to his burning heart, 
crying, ‘Mine, mine, my own!’ he shall hear a voice—‘Renounce! 
renounce! this is not thine! ” 

“He shall succeed?” 

He said, “He shall fail. When he runs with others they shall 
reach the goal before him. For strange voices shall call to him and 
strange lights shall beckon him, and he must wait and listen. And 
this shall be the strangest: far off across the burning sands where, to 
other men, there is only the desert’s waste, he shall see a blue sea! 
On that sea the sun shines always, and the water is blue as burning 
amethyst, and the foam is white on the shore. A great land rises from 
it, and he shall see upon the mountain-tops burning gold.” 

The mother said, “He shall reach it?” 

And he smiled curiously. 

She said, “It is real?” 
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And he said, “What is real?” 

And she looked up between his half closed eyelids, and said, 
“Touch.” 

And he leaned forward and laid his hand upon the sleeper, and 
whispered to it, smiling; and this only she heard—“This shall be thy 
reward—that the ideal shall be real to thee.” 

And the child trembled; but the mother slept on heavily and her 
brain-picture vanished. But deep within her the antenatal thing that 
lay here had a dream. In those eyes that had never seen the day, in 
that half-shaped brain was a sensation of light! Light—that it never 
had seen. Light—that perhaps it never should see. Light—that 
existed somewhere! 

And already it had its reward: the Ideal was real to it. 


Epitor’s Note:—As we go to press word is received that Olive Schreiner 
died in England, December 12th. We feel that no higher tribute has been paid 
her than the introduction by Amy Wellington to her “Book of Dreams” published 
by Little, Brown & Co.: 

“To the women working for liberation the world over, Olive Schreiner stands 
as a noble leader. Novel readers know her as the author of ‘The Story of an 
African Farm,’ a solitary work of youthful genius. But to those who, behind all 
social movements and the fiction which reflects them, find their deepest interest 
in the evolution of life, and its philosophic and artistic expression, this volume of 
Olive Schreiner’s ‘Dreams’—profoundly stirring allegories which have their place 
among the greatest in world-literature—is the complete expression of her peculiar 
power. 

“Tt has been said with truth of Olive Schreiner that she is a philosopher who 
looks upon the world with the eyes of an artist. For throughout her writings, 
even those which are political or controversial, whenever she is roused emotionally 
(and that is often) she begins to picture thought; and like the artist of her 
dream, ‘The Artist’s Secret,’ she gets the glowing color of her brain pictures from 
the throbbing heart of life. 

“*Tell me what a man dreams, and I will tell you what he loves,’ says Olive 
Schreiner. In the most beautiful of all her allegories, ‘A Dream of Wild Bees,’ 
the author has revealed to us what she loves, and it explains her own deviations 
from the beaten paths of literature. ‘For the man I touch there is a path traced 
out in the sand by a finger which no man sees,’ says the spirit of genius in this 
perfect allegory. “That he must follow . . . When he runs with others, they 
shall reach the goal before him. For strange voices shall call to him and strange 
lights shall beckon him, and he must wait and listen.’ 

“The author of these ‘Dreams’ has waited and listened. She has seen, across 
the burning sands of woman’s unrest, the blue waters of a new ideal,—men and 
women dwelling together hand in hand as equal lovers and fellow workers. She 
yo! visioned that ideal in all the glory of imaginative prose, and it is becoming 
real to us.” 
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TWO UNIQUE CALIFORNIA 
HOUSES: BY CHARLES 
ALMA BYERS 


T is becoming apparent, it would seem, 
| that there are at work in this country 

influences tending toward the evolve- 
ment of a new domestic architecture. One 
of these comes, perhaps, from the boys who 
“went over-seas”—young men who, entering 
war service and being sent abroad, either 
were already trained architects or possessed 
an architectural leaning since developed. 
These men, collectively, went to many differ- 
ent lands, and they went, it is to be pre- 
sumed, with eyes open for the thing in 
which they were especially interested. They 
consequently came back—back from France, 
England, Germany, Russia, the Balkans, 
and other places—carrying more or less 
inspirational material on things architectural 
of an extensively varied assortment. It is 
probable that the quaint little cottages of 
England and of places like the Céte d’Or in 
France, and perhaps the small type of home 
generally, particularly impressed them. At 
least, especially because of another of the 
influences that have been and are at work 
here—namely, the necessity of economy in 
home building—it is the little, comparatively 
inexpensive house through which they, 
mainly, must find expression. The result, 
therefore, possibly to be foreseen is the 
development of what some future back- 
ward-turning investigator may be led to 
designate, ponderously, as “The Post-War 
Period of Domestic Architecture in Amer- 
ica.” 

Shown in the accompanying illustrations 
are views of two little houses, of more or 
less different styles, that may be taken as 
being at least partially representative of this 
new development in American architecture. 
At least, they are post-war creations. Also, 
they constitute delightful, attractively-styled 
little homes, proving especially that econom- 
ical buildings can be coupled up with good, 
characterful, craftsman-like designing. The 
houses, incidentally, are located in Los An- 
geles, California, and were designed and 
built by the Davidson Construction Com- 
pany, of that city. 


It is naturally to be expected that the 
miscellany of architectural ideas brought 
back by our boys from various foreign lands 
will result in a somewhat unconfined hetero- 
geneity of interpretations. And there doubt- 
less will be not only liberal adaptations of 
some particular country’s style treated 
individually, but there perhaps will also be 
creations in which inspirations furnished by 
two or more countries, plus something of 
the architect’s own personality, will be con- 
solidated. The result, hence, will be a sort 
of cosmopolitanism. And that is what one 
will more or less discern in the little houses 
here shown. 

The first of these houses will probably 
bring to mind, at first glance, the modern 
English cottage. It, however, as a more 
studied inspection will reveal, also incor- 
porates little “borrowings” from France and 
perhaps from other lands. But, as being 
most important of all, it is prominently 
stamped with that which we may call just 
“individuality’—that something for which 
the architect only is responsible. And that, 
after all, is always what makes for good 
architecture. 

This little house, in respect both to 
exterior structural lines, detail work and 
color scheme and to interior arrangement 
and finish, is exceptionally interesting. Out- 
wardly considered, there is first, for in- 
stance, the roof, which not only attracts 
because of its prominence, but, due to its 
well-handled lines and especially to its 
folded-over gable edges, is full of character. 
And be it known also, and later recalled, 
that it is painted red. The walls, to con- 
sider them next, are of stucco, and are fin- 
ished in a light shade of tan. They are 
comparatively plain. Note, however, the 
dummy-window effects in the gables, the 
small medallion placed in an artistically 
effective position on a front wall, and the 
indented, darker-toned border about the 
front entrance. The trimming is done in 
dark brown, and quite liberal use is made 
of red brick for edging walks, topping off 
the chimney, and in other ways. Hence, 
recalling that the roof is red and the walls 
are of light tan, the color scheme, especially 
in conjunction with the green introduced by 
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a limited amount of formal garden shrub- 
bery, is unusually attractive. 

The house has a width of thirty-five feet 
and a maximum depth of fifty-six feet. 
The interior arrangement will be observed 
from an accompanying floor plan. Certain 
points of the plan, however, perhaps deserve 
to be brought to special attention. The en- 
trance, for instance, is by way of a small 
vestibule, entered from the outside through 
an open, arched doorway—at one side of 
which, incidentally, is an artistically de- 
signed electric light, its white-frosted globe 
supported by a high, black metal standard. 
Immediately back of this vestibule is an 
almost equally small entry, of the enclosed 
kind, which is gained through a heavy, 
rounded-top door and is connected to the 
living room by an arched opening, and which 
further possesses a small arched window in 
a side wall. The front wall of the living 
room, it should also be observed, is featured 
by a group of three French windows, set in 
an outward extension, which look directly 
out upon a small round lily-pond, edged 
with brick; and in the front wall of the 
front bed room, on the opposite side of 
the entrance, is a pair of unusually tall 
French windows, with a lathe-finished 
middle stop. Further, off one end of the 
dining room is a tiny side porch, reached 
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through glass doors, and in the rear, delight- 
fully secluded, is a somewhat roomier porch 
with doors giving into it from each a break- 
fast room, a sleeping porch and the kitchen- 
entry porch. The vestibule, side porch and 
rear porch, by the way, all are floored with 
red tile. 

The built-in features of this house include 
a small book-case in the living room, a pair 
of china-cupboards in the dining room, a 
dressing-table with drawer compartments in 
a small dressing room, a linen cabinet in the 
bath room, and a draught cooler-cioset and 
much cupboard room in the kitchen, while 
each of the three sleeping rooms has a closet 
and in the connecting hallway is a closet 
for linen. 

An interesting feature of the interior 
designing found in this house is comprised 
of the treatment accorded the ceilings in the 
principal rooms, which consists of bringing 
them to chapel-like peaks, while in the 
gables thus created is found, in some in- 
stances, relieving ornamentation in the form 
of miniature balcony effects. The interior 
woodwork throughout is of Oregon pine, 
finished in paint and enamel. The walls in 
the living room, dining room and breakfast 
room are in oil tints, with narrow stenciled 
borders ; in the bed rooms and hall they are 
papered, and in the bath room and kitchen 
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DETAIL 
OF MRS. 
DRAKE’S 
HOME 
SHOWING 
LIVING 
ROOM 
WINDOW 
AND THE 
BRICK- 
EDGED 
LILY 
POND. 


MRS. IDA C. 
DRAKE'S 
HOME, LOS 
ANGELES, 
CALI- 
FORNIA, 
DESIGNED 
BY THE 
DAVIDSON 
CONSTRU( 
TION CO. 
AN INTER- 
ESTING 
DETAIL OF 
THE DOOR- 
WAY SHOW 
ING DEC- 
ORATION OF 
TILE 
AROUND 
THE 
ARCHED 
ENTRANCE 
AND COLOR 
IN THE 
WALL 
MEDALLION. 














ABOVE IS SHOWN 

THE HOME OF CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD CADMAN IN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
DESIGNED BY THE DAVID- 
SON CONSTRUCTION CO. 
AN ESPECIALLY INTER- 
ESTING ARRANGEMENT OF 
ROOF IS SHOWN HERE IN 
THE CURVE OVER THE 
GROUP OF WINDOWS AND 
IN THE DIPPING DOWN 

OF THE ROOF OVER THE 
CONCRETE WALL AT THE 
SECOND STORY 





BELOW IS 
SHOWN DE. 
TAIL VIEW 
OF VESTIBULE 
OF THE 
CADMAN 
HOUSE AS 
SEEN FROM 
THE SIDE 

A LOVELY 
WALL FOUN. 
TAIN IS 
SHOWN AND 
AN ORNA 
MENTAL 
LIGHTING 
POST. 
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they are tiled. Hardwood floors are used 
throughout, except in the bath room, kitchen 
and sleeping porch, and in the bath room 
tile flooring is employed. The living room 
fireplace is finished with hand-made tile. 

The second house here illustrated, al- 
though decidedly different in general 
appearance, somewhat suggests, in the broad 
sense, the same architectural styles as those 
represented in the first house, with perhaps 
less of the English influence and more of 
the rural French in evidence. In structural 
lines, in detail work, in finish of walls, in 
color scheme—in short, in every respect— 
this little house is indeed a well-handled 
creation, as viewed from the outside; and 
its interior, for convenience of arrangement, 
attractiveness of finish, and so forth, is no 
less pleasing. 

Charming exterior features of the house 
are the front porch, or terrace, without over- 
head protection save for the overhang of 
the roof; the vestibule entrance adjoining, 
with arched openings in its two outside 
walls; the shallow side porch off one end 
of the dining room, and a secluded rear 
porch, accessible from each a small break- 
fast room, a sleeping porch and the screened 
kitchen porch. And especially interesting 
outside details are comprised of the group 
of three French windows looking from the 
living room out upon the front terrace, the 
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black metal electric-light standard that de- 
lightfully illuminates the entrance, the orna- 
mental fountain effect with its flower- 
planted basin against the inside wall of the 
vestibule, and the tiny balcony that encloses 
the little arched window in the front gable. 

The roof of this house is particularly 
attractive. Note, for instance, the clipped 
and turned-over gable peaks and the slight, 
graceful upward curve over the French win- 
dow group on the front, as helping to give 
it character; and be it known, further, that 
it is of composition shingles, in variegated 
colors—gray, tan, brown, dark red, and so 
forth The walls are of pink-tinted stucco, 
rough finished, and the trimming, including 
the stenciled border effect about the French 
windows and the small squares forming a 
similar border for the imitation wall-foun- 
tain of the vestibule, is done in dull blue and 
green. The three porches are floored with 
cement, and a limited use of blue-red brick 
is used for masonry edging. 

The interior arrangement, as the accom- 
panying floor plan will show, is more or 
less similar to that of the first house, re- 
versed. It should be noticed, however, that 
here the entrance from the vestibule is 
directlv into the living room, and also that 
in addition to the closets and other conveni- 
ences of the first plan there is a small built- 
in china-cupboard in the breakfast room. 
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The interior woodwork throughout con- 
sists of Oregon pine, finished in paint ard 
enamel. The walls and ceilings in the living 
room, dining room and breakfast room are 
done in oil tints, with neat borders above 
the picture molding in pastel colors ; and the 
walls of the bed rooms are papered, while 
in the bath room and kitchen they are fin- 
ished with tile. Hardwood flooring is used 
throughout, except in the bath room and 
kitchen, the former of which has its floor 
tiled. 

As is true of the first house, there is no 
basement or cellar, and the heating plant 
consists of individual gas. radiators in each 
room. 


A LESSON FROM THE 
CHEMISTS: BY RICHARD F. 
BACH 


F all types of activity receiving direct 
stimulation from the war, none has 
so well profited by the present isola- 

tion of America as the science of chemistry. 
Official reports for the year preceding last 
June offer satisfactory information as to 
the growth of the dyestuffs industry in 
America. Of aniline dyes, America im- 
ported in 1914 products to the value of 
$7,241,406 and four years later exported 


similar products to the amount of 
$7,296,080. There is a sermon in these 
figures. Four years have accomplished not 


only a complete neutralization of the former 
import figure, which may in this case be 
considered a negative figure on the ther- 
mometer of trade, but have in addition wit- 
nessed a positive gain above zero of an 
amount more than equivalent to the previ- 
ous importations. 

These coal tar dyes we formerly pur- 
chased from Germany. We now make 
essential colors sufficient for our own re- 
quirements and have begun to sell to other 
countries that have not so well profited by 
the opportunities of the war. In fact, latest 
reports show that our sales outside the 
United States are being made at a rate 
which would be represented by an annual 
figure of close to ten millions, and this does 
not account for the factor of acceleration. 

For those interested in the industrial arts 
the initiative of the chemists offers preg- 
nant suggestions. They have taken oppor- 
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have 
American business in a very important 
field, have patriotically established America 
in a new branch of commerce, have assured 
to the American people a decided advantage 
in the way of American-made colors. 


tunity by the  forelock, assured 


Can we say the same for American 
furniture, textiles, floor coverings and other 
industrial arts fields? Have they seen their 
opportunity or have they been careful to 
persuade themselves that business will be 
as usual after the war? Do industrial arts 
producers in these many fields fondly im- 
agine that all of our friends the Allies will 
go out of business after the war? The 
same advantage which the chemists saw in 
America’s isolation, our Allies have un- 
doubtedly seen as a menace to their own 
commercial progress. There will be as 
many millions of mouths to feed in Europe, 
there will be as many artisans and workers 
capable of the highest type of tasteful exe- 
cution as ever before; there will be put 
forth as a consequence the utmost efforts 
to reéstablish European leadership in the 
industrial arts in the American market. 

American manufacturers in the industrial 
arts fields must take advantage of their 
opportunity to improve their foothold in the 
markets of the world. American dis- 
tributors must be convinced that the Amer- 
ican public deserves the best ; the American 
people must realize the plus quality of de- 
sign in their own home furnishings. To 
this end the American schools must teach 
taste and appreciation rather than inane 
drawing without objective in execution. To 
this end schools of industrial art must be 
established. To this end we must make a 
beginning in training our own designers to 
provide for our own ends in our own way. 
To this end all of our manufacturers, 
designers, artisans, craftsmen, workmen, 
school children, and all who run and read, 
must find time to visit the museums, to 
take advantage of the enormous opportun- 
ities offered not only by the collections 
themselves but in the way of lectures, study 
rooms, photographs, publications, expert ad- 
vice, and many other lines of direct educa- 
tional usefulness. We have only to con- 
sider the work done by the Metropolitan 
Museum in this connection to be assured 
of the immediate purpose which actuates 
our great museums. 
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“IT SEEMS TO ME—” 
“THe THirp SEX” 
T seems to me we are hearing a great 
deal of nonsense about the “third sex in 
industry.” I understand that this idea 
has originated in England, where women 
are divided into three classes, those who 
“love their homes,” those who believe that 
women should work only in small positions 
under men, and those who feel that in order 
for women to succeed there must be sex 
antagonism and sex jealousy. 

It is a strange idea, this old fantasy, that 
a woman who loves her husband or lover, 
her children or anybody else’s children, and 
who enjoys a charming home, must be semi- 
idiotic where business matters are con- 
cerned. This woman may manage her house 
with the greatest acumen. She may bring 
to bear upon her home problems, the train- 
ing of her children (the training of her 
husband), the greatest wisdom and widest 
understanding of human psychology, the 
surest business methods, but there seems to 
be some deep-set idea that these things can- 
not be transferred to an office without un- 
sexing a woman. She can sit in her parlor 
and control the most perplexing problems, 
she may look very wise, yet be regarded 
as a gentle and lovely person. If she sits 
at a desk and uses the same intelligence, 
the same tact, the same good judgment, she 
becomes a “business person,’ and must at 
once battle with all men. In addition she 
is expected to dress badly, to do without 
children and love-making. 

Isn’t it a little bit absurd? For there is 
but one understanding of human psychology, 
one great wisdom for the management of 
life, one big judgment for the deciding of 
great problems or small, there is only one 
tender feminine heart, one love of children, 
one understanding of masculine tempera- 
ment, and these grouped together make the 
wise mother, the tender sweetheart and the 
excellent housekeeper; they make the far- 
seeing business woman who keeps house as 
well in her office as she does in her home, 
who understands business men through her 
knowledge of psychology, who understands 
the management of people in her office as 
she does people in her home, whose feelings 
in no wise differ from the “womanly” 
woman except that she has a wider knowl- 
edge of life. She likes pretty clothes just as 
much, she adores children, she needs mas- 


TO ME—” 


culine association, and has an ever increas- 
ing sense of beauty and an enjoyment of it. 

“What is this extraordinary talk about the 
third sex?” To be sure men and women will 
never understand each other, and that is 
one of the delightful whimsicalities of life, 
because seeking to understand each other 
brings about wonderful friendships and love 
affairs between men and women. But why 
should men dislike women because they 
are interested in world affairs, or why 
should women insist upon antagonizing men 
because they are meeting them on a new 
plane in life? 

The utmost interest awaits men and 
women in every fresh association, and to 
attempt to limit women to one sphere of 
life is to limit their mental, spiritual and 
physical activities. I have yet to find the 
business woman who is not a better house- 
keeper for her business activities, a better 
business woman because of her understand- 
ing of housekeeping. After all, the manage- 
ment of the world’s affairs is housekeeping, 
and I am not sure that until the women do 
more of the world’s housekeeping that it 
might not be a good thing for men to under- 
stand more about the keeping of homes, 
which has been considered wholly woman’s 
work. 

What a magnificent start women would 
have had at the beginning in the working 
out of a league of nations, because they are 
peacemakers on a little scale every day of 
their lives in their own homes, and what 
most of them have learned inside the home 
would have given us a flying start at the 
peace conference. 

“Own Your Own APARTMENT” 

NE of the interesting developments of 

the “Own Your Own Home” cam- 
paign which, of course, can never become 
widespread in a city, is the Own Your Own 
Apartment Organization which is becoming 
popular in communities all over the 
United States. A certain number of people 
will always have to live in cities, or com- 
munities that are built like cities. They can- 
not and will not spend two or three hours 
a day on the subways, until the time comes 
when the subways have sleeping compart- 
ments and furnish breakfast in the morning 
and dinner going out at night. To lose 
three hours a day, which is eighteen hours 
a week, and so many hours a year that I 
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do not like to compute it, out of one’s life, 
young or old, is to most of us intolerable. 

On the other hand the landlord has made 
life intolerable by demanding about fifty per 
cent. of our income every month. I have 
grown to believe that landlords are the only 
successful Bolshevists in the world. 

Well, in order to make one’s home some- 
thing besides a cozy opportunity to starve 
to death, groups of people are investing 
money in building apartment houses, where- 
in each member of the community owns his, 
or hers, or their own apartment house, plans 
it just as it should be, has it decorated to 
suit individual taste, is taxed so much a 
month or a year for the privilege of dwell- 
ing in a delightful spot. Sometimes one in- 
dividual, with the milk of human kindness 
in his heart, starts a community apartment 
house, in which you may select space and 
again have it arranged and decorated as you 
like, being taxed a set sum a year. When 
these community apartment houses are built 
in New York they usually face a park or 
some tennis court or are near a river where 
outdoor sport is possible. If they are built 
in the suburbs where the man with the small 
motor car gets into New York happily in 
the morning, they are always on the edge of 
the open country and are planned to have a 
playhouse, tennis courts, a club garage and 
near a good schoolhouse. 

The community apartment house seems to 
come nearer to solving the problems of the 
city and town dweller than anything that 
has yet been suggested. You see, as you 
are your own landlord, you are not likely 
to raise your own rent, and, as the house 
has been arranged to suit yourself and fam- 
ily you are not likely to want to move, and 
in this way a real home feeling is engen- 
dered, which cannot exist when you are un- 
der the terrorizing rule of the ordinary 
landlord or when you are wretchedly un- 
comfortable in apartments built only to sell, 
in which the thought of comfort and peace 
of mind is impossible. 

Pastry Versus BEER 

FIND myself, as the months go by, very 

much against prohibition. For one rea- 
son, it makes men so nervous and jumpy, 
for another reason, it is increasingly difficult 
to cheerfully plan a dinner party. And yet, 
my sense of humor enables me to see with 
great amusement the corner saloons, for- 
merly places of menace and terror and 
disaster, with shadowy windows and half- 
hidden entrance, suddenly blossoming out 
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into gay little pastry shops, with welcome 
written on the door, and blue and white 
curtains in the windows, and cakes and 
pies and other indigestible seductions adorn- 
ing the window space. If you could think 
of a shop as having personality, you could 
easily imagine the humiliation suffered by 
the grim and mysterious liquor saloon with 
its dragnet of evil-smelling liquors emerging 
from the swing door, suddenly finding itself 
overwhelmed with good cheer and gaiety, 
not a dark corner left, not a lure except the 
smell of coffee and cooking, young people 
flirting cheerfully in the corner and busy 
people hastening in and out without a 
qualm. It would seem to the liquor saloon 
that it had fallen upon evil days, with all 
its picturesqueness and awe-inspiring se- 
clusion wrested from it. It seems as though 
nothing could be quite so insulting to the 
corner saloon as its successor, the pastry 
shop! 


Xmas GIVING 

“It seems to me—” that the spiritual 
import is largely gone out of the giving of 
Christmas presents. In a street car just 
before Christmas day, I heard two women 
talking; “Go to the basement of B——— 
store. Oh! they got the greatest lot of 
cheap stuff’—“of course, the things won't 
last but you don’t like her anyway, and 
she’s a mean thing, even if she is your 
cousin — the stuff I seen will just serve 
her right.” And these two women were 
planning about a Christmas present—can 
you imagine it—in the season that is sup- 
posed to commemorate peace and good will? 

I dare say we have all heard of people 
who settle certain social accounts by giving 
away this year, the Christmas present they 
received last, but if we are really going to 
forget the purpose of Christmas and make 
it a practical opportunity to adjust obliga- 
tions, it seems to me, we should turn a little 
business sense into the operation. Why not 
keep a set of books, entering into the ledger 
the gift received, the date, and the name ot 
the sender; then the following year, old 
gifts could be sent out with the real sense of 
pleasure and security. Or a “Christmas 
Present Exchange” might be established for 
the first two weeks in January, where one 
could turn in unsatisfactory gifts, and select 
those more pleasing or suitable. Of course, 
these suggestions are only made to meet the 
condition which is quite forgetting good will 
to men and peace on earth. M. F. R. 
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PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA GARAGE ENTRANCES 








PICTURESQUE ENTRANCES 
TO CALIFORNIA GARAGES 


HE swift-footed race horse of Arabia 

rested at night in a picturesque tent 

emblazened with the barbaric colors 
of his owner. Patient Dobbin, his hum- 
drum descendant, was bedded down in a 
stable built for comfort, not for beauty. 
But the steel steed which serves the pleasure 
lovers and bears the heavy burdens of 
today, is driven into a garage, a modern 
structure as picturesque as a Bedouin’s tent 
and far more practical and comfortable than 
a stable, one that is the outgrowth of the 
motor cars’ demands, an expression of the 
luxurious and practical architectural devel- 
opments of modern times. 

The bell gave to the cathedral its soaring 
and distinctive tower. The fireplace gave to 
the roof of the home its comely and expres- 
sive chimney. The motor car has had fully 
as revolutionary and lasting an effect upon 
the domestic architecture of this age. It has 
materially altered and changed the entire 
design and plan of the homes of its era. 
Scarce a home in city or country, be it a 
five-room bungalow or great country house, 
but has been impressed by the garage. Even 
when the house is to go on a fifty-foot lot, 
the architect must manage space for a 
garage. The house is pushed to right or 
left, is moved backward or forward, a bed- 
room is sacrificed, a sleeping porch omitted, 
the dining and living room made into one— 
but the garage must be managed somehow. 
And, because Americans insist upon beauty, 









A BRICK GARAGE PLACED DIRECTLY ON THE 
STREET SHOWING AN _ INTERESTING OUT- 
LINE AND BEAUTIFUL DRAPERY OF VINES. 


the garage must be beautiful also. It has, in 
fact, reached the dignity of being just one 
more opportunity for adding beauty and 
luxurious comfort to our homes. 

The question of the location and the de- 
sign of the garage is of singular importance 
to Californians for everyone in this favored 
part of our country either owns a car or 
expects soon to own one! Whether the 
new house is built as an investment or as 
the home of the builder, it must have a 
garage. It is almost an unknown thing to 
see a new house going up that is not aug- 
mented by a garage, either as an integra! 
part of the house or else as a separate 
structure. 

Every purchaser of a lot examines its 
possibility for the garage as carefully as he 
does for the house. If the slope of the lot 
is extreme, could the garage be tunneled 
in: if the slope is slight could it be cut down, 
at reasonable cost, to accommodate a drive- 
way: if it is level, could the garage be 
entered from the alley at the rear or must 
some of the frontage be sacrificed for the 
driveway : shall the road bed be cement, or 
cement laid in narrow strips for the wheels 
and the intervening space planted to a lawn 
or to flowers: shall it be of earth surfaced 
with granite or covered with fine gravel? 
Such questions must be considered from the 
artistic as well as financial aspect before the 
lot is purchased, so it is easy to see that the 
garage has almost as much influence upon 
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PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA GARAGE ENTRANCES 








A TYPICAL CALIFORNIA GARAGE ENTRANCE 
WITH ITS WIDE MOORISH ARCH BORDERED 
WITH COCOA PLUMOSA PALMS AND FLOWERS 
ALONG THE PARAPET. 


the ultimate pri¢e and choiceness of the lot 
as the view or the location—formerly of 
prime importance. 

It has been prophesied that the near fu- 
ture will know a gasoline disguised, or per- 
fumed, with roses and violets, so that the 
sweet air of country lanes will not be out- 
raged by the petrolic breath of the panting 
motor! Some people, even while eulogizing 
the motor as chief comfort of life, can not 
endure the garage near their homes because 
of the permeating odor of gasoline. But 
Californians do not fear its close proximity 
for it is an easy matter for them to conceal 
its presence, aromatically as well as aesthet- 
ically, with roses, honeysuckle, jasmine and 
many other fragrant vines. It is a common 
sight to see a garage literally covered with 
vines which trail green curtains across the 
entrance which the car must part, emerging 
as though it were an actor chanting the 
prologue of a miracle play. Such a struc- 
ture looks more like a studio, the workshop 
of an artist, than the shelter of a motor car. 

The accompanying photographs show a 
few of the ways by which Californians 
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make a picturesque entrance to the garage. 
In one case a simple pergola is built across 
the face, just wide enough to support a vine 
that will bear flowers and cast Japanese 
shadows upon the doors. This plan turns 
the usually unsightly and conspicuous doors 
into a screen or background for an ever- 
changing picture, a moving fresco of living 
interest. Sometimes the entire driveway, 
from front to rear, is covered with a per- 
sola, which, when massed with roses, is as 
beautiful a sight as a pleached walk in a 
King’s garden. Occasionally the driveway 
is bordered with the tall grey shafts of the 
cocoa plumosa palm, in which case the 
garage might well be mistaken for a temple 
erected to the God of Pleasure and the 
driveway an avenue through which dancers 
pass. 

One of the most effective entrances is that 
of an arch of concrete which either stands 
alone, is sprung from the house wall or 
else is an extension of the garden wall. 
There are two favorite ways of ornamenting 
such an arch. One is to let the creeper, 
ficus ripens, sketch a delicate pattern across 
it. The other is to let the tropical-leaved 





ENTRANCE TO A CALIFORNIA GARAGE MADE 
PICTURESQUE BY A WOODEN PERGOLA SUP- 
PORTING A LUXURIANT ROSE VINE. 
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PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA GARAGE ENTRANCES 





African grape cast a bolt! désign upon its 
smooth surface. Still another way is to 
plant the vine called Tacoma, and let its 
feathery foliage and pastel-pink blossoms 
turn it into a triumphal arch. 

When space is especially valuable and the 
garage is on a line with the fence or wall of 
the street and there is therefore no chance 
for a pergola coronet upon it, then it is 
made attractive by grace of design outlined 
with English or Boston ivy. <A brick wall, 
up which an ivy climbs, can never be ugly. 
When the wall is of rough tapestry brick, 
the grass at is base of brilliant green and 
the ivy touched with the deep richness of 
winter or the brilliant blare of autumn, then 
indeed is it a picture of rare charm. 

In the old days when a man’s estate had 
to be protected with high walls and staunch 
gates, the gates were often of iron so beauti- 
fully wrought, so masterfully designed that 
they are preserved as art treasures. France 
and Italy have many such. Some of those 
which protected the manor houses of Eng- 
lish noblemen, made of heavy oak strength- 
ened with great iron nails, serve as models 
which have never been excelled. Japan has 
shown us the artistic value of wooden gates 
when paneled skillfully. The great gates 
on some of our own country estates which 
open to admit a motor car, are as fine in 
design and workmanship as those which 
furnished their inspiration. Such gates 
raise the dignity and value of the whole 
estate. We have even learned to plant a 
pine tree in such a position that it will send 
long welcoming arms across the entrance, 


GARAGE CONNECTED WITH HOUSE, THE 
ARCHWAY MADE BEAUTIFUL WITH RIOTOUS 
GROWTH OF VINES. 


and to group eucalyptus or bamboo just 
where they will lift the design most dramat- 
ically. 

Californians have a wealth of vines with 
which they can quickly cover the walls, even 
the roof of their garage, vines which are 
beautiful of leaf and quite satisfactory even 
though they did not add the gift of showy 
blossom. They have several lovely blue- 
flowered vines, one of which, the Solanum, 
hangs in great clusters of flowers shading 
from a fair blue to a lavender, a conspicu- 
ously beautitful vine even in a land so rich in 
vines. There is the small-belled Sollya, al- 
most a gentian blue, and the pastel-blue 
plumbago which puts forth an astonishing 
profusion of blossoms under the coaxing 
warmth of the Western sun. Even the light 
and dark blue heliotrope develop into vines 
and frequently climb entirely over a garage. 
There is a brilliant yellow and scarlet bigno- 
nia and any number of wistarias, clematis, 
jasmine and roses, beside the fine-leaved 
“wire” vine, the asparagus and sprinerii. The 
African grape is a great favorite as well as 
the edible kind familiar to the East. They 
also make use of the large-leaved gourd, the 
Japanese morning glory and the fragrant 
madeira. The red runner bean would scarce 
be recognized, so long and brilliant are its 
blossoms. It might even be safe to call the 
Lantanna a vine, for its orange and yellow 
flowers often are discovered on the very top 
of a garage, laying along the ridge like a 
running line of fire. 
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CAMERA STUDIES OF CALI- 
FORNIA: ILLUSTRATED BY 
PHOTO-ETCHINGS BY 
AVERY EDWIN FIELD 


HE great artists of today, reacting 
from the erstwhile photographic 
imitation of nature, eagerly seek to 

catch the elusive spirit that breathes from 
every material thing. They are no longer 
concerned with mere copying of form, for 
they know that faithful, technical imitation 
is not enough. They seek to catch the joy 
on the face of a dancing child, the pulsating 
rhythm of swirling waters, the consciousness 
of life in a flower as it lifts its face to the 
sun. They strive to catch the rush of storm 
clouds, the peace of sunset, the still heat of 
the desert at noon time, the sluggish laziness 
of a marsh pool, the brave resistance of a 
wind-swept pine. They do not so much 
want the form of the cloud, the thorn on 
the desert cactus, the reed in the marsh, the 
needles of the mountain pine, but that 
eternal spirit that emanates from them. 
They want woodland magic, wind music, 
flower perfume, the illusion of beauty that 
mere accuracy of brush alone can not catch. 
Photography has been much maligned in 
the past, for it was supposed to deal with 
facts and not the spirit of things. It was 
supposed to kill the spirit through devotion 
to hard facts, to give us texture, form detail, 
the freckle on the nose but not the sparkle 
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A GLIMPSE OF 
GRAPHED BY 


“SAN LUIS REY” 
AVERY EDWIN FIELD. 


PHOTO- 


of the eye, the kindness of the heart. But 
all that is past for the modern photographer 
can convey in his print the same joy he felt 
when watching the shadow of a flower on 
a rock, can make the observer feel the wind 
on his cheek and salty tang of a beach at 
low tide. He can catch the poetic illusion 
of beauty through subtle handling of masses 
through technique, through supreme knowl- 
edge of his mediums, the lens, developer, 
printing. He can make his lens peer through 
the surface of things, penetrate to the heart 
and bring forth the sensitive soul. 

Photography is the youngest of the 
graphic arts and has fully proved its power 
as a medium of artistic expression. Though 
it can give the utmost attention to the draw- 
ing of minute detail, it can also show a 
powerful gradation of tone. This scale of 
gradation may be expressed to the full, or 
condensed to a very few tones, can be 
printed in a high or a low key. Fine detail 
thus becomes a virtue if controlled through 
properly graduated sharpnesses. 

That it is quite possible to catch the 
lovely form of a delicate flower, to show the 
fighting defiance of a cactus thorn, to treas- 
ure every twist of the interlaced branches of 
trees against an evening sky, is proven by 
the group of photo-etchings of California 
by Avery Edwin Field of Riverside. Cali- 
fornia offers a perplexing as well as inspir- 
ing problem to photographers. It is spec- 
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tacular in its contrasts, cruelly searching in 
its brilliant sunlight. Its distances are vast, 
its valleys broad, its mountains high, so that 
it seems little short of madness to try to 
condense them into the small limits of a 
film. Yet as these pictures show, it can be 
done. The giant eucalyptus stands at the 
edge of a limitless mesa, the sun beats 
remorselessly upon the smoke trees in the 
desert, there is romance in the shadows on 
the adobe house and peace beyond question 
in the garden of sleep at San Luis Rey. 

Mr. Field gets his effects largely through 
brush developing. He chooses various rice 
tissue papers as support for these camera 
studies because of the tone rendering qual- 
ities of the special carbon process thereon. 
By inspired exposure, brush developing and 
wise printing he is able to keep the keen 
sharpness of an etching in the detail, when 
wanted and at the same time is able to suf- 
fuse the print with the soft quality of 
distance, of mists and shadows. Thus he 
gives with perfect truth the letter of a Cali- 
fornia landscape as well as the “spirit that 
maketh alive.” 

Unless an artist, painter or photographer 
catch the atmospheric charm of California 
he has not told his story truthfully. There 
is a dramatic and subtle difference between 
the light in this land and that of the East. 
This is partly explained by the fact that the 
summer hills are golden instead of green 





“RAMONA’S MARRIAGE PLACE,” 
PHOTO-ETCHING BY AVERY 


FROM A 
EDWIN FIELD. 
and reflect back the sun on objects in such 
a positive way that they often seem haloed 
with light. The form of vegetation is very 
different also and this difference must be 
accented, emphasized, in order to do it jus- 
tice. In order to photograph California 
truthfully, therefore, the photographer must 
be possessed with a poetic as well as keenly 
observant mind. The ordinary commercial 
photographer can do nothing with the won- 
derful cafions, with the tall trees and wild 
flower fields. He misses the shadows that 
live in the hollows of the cafions, the light 
that crowns the trees, the massed delicacy of 
the flowers. In other words, he gives the 
bald facts but not the spirit, the atmosphere, 
that is the distinguishing difference. 
Because of the spell this land has upon 
those who follow beauty a new profession 
is being born, that is, artist photographers, 
those who are not concerned with commer- 
cial portraiture, advertising “stunts,” but 
hunt for and report beauty for beauty’s sake. 
They make pictures, not just photographs, 
and spend as much anxious and absorbed 
thought in composing their picture and get- 
ting the light just right as any artist work- 
ing with palette and brush. It is always 
beauty, the spirit, that calls them and their 
effort to reproduce what they see is as 
earnestly put forth. Such pictures hold 
somewhat the place in the art world as an 
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“THE KITCHEN DOOR,” A PHOTO-ETCHING BY 


AVERY EDWIN FIELD. 
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etching and, properly hung, are as decora- 
tive as a Japanese print. 

The camera pictures illustrating this ar- 
ticle, lovely as they are, in no wise show 
the poetic and picture quality they do when 
enlarged, brush-developed and printed on 
rice tissue paper. They become different 
things under such treatment. These repre- 
sent the first proofs of Mr. Field’s excur- 
sions in field and desert. They correspond 
to the study sketch of an artist who makes 
a faithful copy of a bit of nature, then later 
makes his picture from memory in his 
studio, putting into it all that he felt, with 
no cramping necessity of studied drawing. 
Exhibitions of camera pictures are often 
held in this part of our land of wave studies, 
a sea gull’s flight, the rainbow over a water- 
fall, a group of trees, a cactus in bloom, 
things which are never to be seen in the 
East but which they of the West love and 
wish to record with the full truth of the 
camera faithfulness to detail and the artists’ 
love of the spirit. 

It is not often that one sees such inter- 
esting pictures as Mr. Field has made. 
Usually we think that composition and a 
fine arrangement of subject must wait for 
the landscape painter, but Mr. Field has the 
painter’s eve, as well as a sense of training 
and interesting arrangement. 





BOOK REVIEWS: BY MAR- 

GUERITE WILKINSON 

A QUAKER SINGER'S 
( 


RECOLLECTIONS. By 
David Bispham. 


Macmillan Company.) 
HE thousands of men and women 
who have known a pleasure keen and 
profound in the singing of David 

Bispham will welcome the opportunity for 
personal acquaintance with the singer which 
this book affords. In it Mr. Bispham tells 
of his early life among the Friends and of 
his efforts to succeed in other kinds of 
work because the religious organization of 
which his mother was a member considered 
music sinful, or at least a source of tempta- 
tion. But Mr. Bispham was fated to be- 
come a musician, a man of destiny. 

Nor were his: struggles tragic, as the 
struggles of fine artists often are. He was 
an indefatigable worker with the gift of 
making many friends. Once launched upon 
his rightly chosen career every tide of time 
and chance carried him up and onward. He 
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seems to have suffered no period of utter 
misery, to have passed through no slough of 
failure to his success. 

The book will be valuable to young musi- 
cians everywhere because it tells them of 
difficulties that every musician must face, 
and gives much sound advice. But it is 
delightful to the general reader not neces- 
sarily musical by reason of its entertaining 
anecdotes and shrewd estimates of the great 
men and women Mr. Bispham has known. 
It is written in a pleasant conversational 
style and with a most lovable sense of 
humor. It will do much to make the singer 
of “Danny Deever” even more popular. He 
tells the following story of Madame Mod- 
jeska: 

“She was once asked to be the guest of 
honor at a reception in Boston, when her 
hostess, not quite aware of the convenances 
requested her to recite. The eminent actress 
without hesitation launched forth im a 
declamation which apparently called upon 
every resource of her histrionic art, moving 
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her audience to smiles or tears as she 
willed. One of the company went out into 
an anteroom and found there Count 
Bozenta, Modjeska’s husband, and her man- 
ager doubled up with laughter which they 
were trying to keep from reaching the other 
room. ‘What do you find amusing in that?’ 
indignantly demanded the newcomer, scent- 
ing disrespect to a performance so fine. He 
was enlightened immediately. ‘Madame is 
repeating the numerals up to a hundred in 
Polish,’ said the Count.” 


Tue Story oF Opa. By Opal Whiteley. 
(The Atlantic Monthly Press.) 


HIS journal of an understanding heart 

is the third of the series of interesting 
books by children given to the world in the 
past year. “The Young Visiters” came first 
and was followed by Hilda Conkling’s 
“Poems of a Little Girl.” “The Story of 
Opal” is as good as Hilda Conkling’s book 
and somewhat better than “The Young Vis- 
iters,” for it goes much deeper. 

Opal lost both of her parents when she 
was a little girl only about four or five or 
six years of age, and in some mysterious 
way found herself in the home of a Mr. and 
Mrs. Whiteley in a lumber camp in the 
Oregon wilderness. Her own parents had 
been people of culture, without any doubt, 
and one of them must have been French. 
They left to Opal not only an excellent 
heritage of mind and heart, but several copy 
books into which they had put many facts 
which they wished their little daughter to 
remember. They had taught her, also, be- 
fore they were snatched away out of her 
life, the admirable habit of keeping a diary. 

Opal went on keeping a diary even after 
she had lost this “Angel Father” and 
“Angel Mother.” She wrote a large part of 
it under the bed in the cabin in the wilder- 
ness after she had had a daily spanking and 
been placed there to repent by the unimagin- 
ative and busy Mrs. Whiteley. Therefore in 
this fascinating book we have the actual 
everyday life of a child’s spirit set down 
with a vividness and grace only possible for 
childhood. Very likely Miss Whiteley her- 
self could not write as eloquently today as 
she wrote when she made her diary. The 
book is full of the tragedy, comedy, whimsi- 
ae and imaginative graciousness of child- 

ood. 


Opal named all her friends of the plant 
and animal kingdom—and they were many 
for the great men and women of whom 
her parents had told her. The shepherd dog 
was Brave Horatius. The pet crow was 
Lars Porsena of Clusium. Mathilde Plan- 
tagenet was a baby calf. The chickens of 
the hen, Minerva, were named for poets 
and dramatists of high renown. Felix Men- 
delssohn was a very dear pet mouse. Nan- 
nerl Mozart was a shy mouse. Peter Paul 
Rubens was a pet pig. The following is the 
account of his death as given by Opal: 

“Among the hogs they butchered was 
Peter Paul Rubens. The mamma let me 
go off to the woods . . . We had not gone 
far when we heard an awful squeal—so 
different from the way pigs squeal when 
they want their supper. I felt cold all 
over. . . And I ran a quick run to save my 
dear Peter Paul Rubens; but already he 
was dying—and he died with his head in 
my lap. I sat there feeling dead, too, until 
my knees were all wet with blood from the 
throat of my dear Peter Paul Rubens. After 
I changed my clothes and put the bloody 
ones in the rain-barrel, I did go to the woods 
to look for the soul of Peter Paul Rubens. 
I didn’t find it, but I think when comes the 
spring I will find it among the flowers— 
probably in a blossom of a faon lily or in the 
top of a fir tree. Today, when brave Hora- 
tius and I went through the woods, we did 
feel its presence near. When I was come 
back from the woods, they made me grind 
sausage, and every time I did turn the 
handle I could hear that little pain squeal 
Peter Paul Rubens always gave when he 
did want me to come where he was at once.” 








Tue GoLpEN Book oF SPRINGFIELD. By 
Vachel Lindsay. (Macmillan Company.) 


ACHEL LINDSAY cares more for 

Springfield, his own home town, than 
for any other city men have built. To 
him it is Troy and Athens and Nineveh and 
Babylon and Jerusalem and Rome and Paris 
and London and New York all rolled into 
one town. In it he sees all chances of 
growth. For it he dreams his hilarious 
dreams. 

“The Golden Book of Springfield” is 
named for an apocalypse yet to be. In the 
mystic year of the city of Springfield, 2018, 
the poet says that a golden book will be 
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given to many worshippers of many faiths 
new and old and will create for them new 
visions. In those days all persons of the 
right sort will be loyal to the flag of Spring- 
field, the Star Spangled Banner and the 
new World Flag. But there will be a great 
war with the Singaporians who will break 
away from the world government and try 
to go it alone. In this war will be AmaZons, 
a new and glorious race of American ladies. 

This book has a thread of a story in it, 
for the poet says that he himself will be 
reincarnate, or know a resurrection of the 
spirit in that mysite year, and that he will 
meet one, the Lady Avanel, who will be his 
comrade in all interesting activities. 

Aside from this narrative interest it is 
fearfully and wonderfully made, being in 
prose, and yet full of all the wild, intoxicat- 
ing imaginations of Mr. Lindsay’s poetry, 
a curious combination of zsthetic theory 
with club meetings and galloping Amazons, 
a dissertation on economic ideals and re- 
ligious practices in conjunction with soda- 
water fountains and coffee-house trusts. 
There is humor in it, and idealism, as in Mr. 
Lindsay’s verse. But Mr. Lindsay is a poet. 
One misses the rolling rhythms of his 
poetry. 


A Stupy oF Poetry. By Bliss Perry. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. ) 

LISS PERRY’S name is so well known 

in American criticism that many read- 
ers will flock to anything he writes; his 
books need not be entertaining to find their 
audience. Yet “A Study of Poetry” is 
entertaining as well as sound and will be 
helpful to many people who will not read 
the dry and technical books that scholars 
often offer the world. This would be a 
particularly good book for young poets to 
read before they decide to throw overboard 
forever their inheritance from past ages. It 
would be just as valuable to old poets and 
old critics who think that there is only one 
good way of making poetry—the way to 
which they happen to be accutsomed. For 
the former group this book would be a 
steadying influence and an encouragement to 
deeper thought and finer craftsmanship. 
For the latter group it would be a liberaliz- 
ing influence, enabling them to understand 
just how the best of the new poetry has 
grown out of the old and why it is valuable. 
Mr. Perry is sorry for the modern who can 
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find nothing good in the poetry of recent 
times, but he is sorrier for the modern who 
can not read the classics. That is a sane 
and just stand to take. 

The book is replete with quotations— 
most of them excellent and very interesting 
—from critics of many times and places. 


SoctiAL SCANDINAVIA IN THE VIKING AGE, 
By Mary Wilhelmine Williams. (Mac- 
millan Company. ) 

R. WILLIAMS, who is Associate Pro- 
fessor of History in Goucher College, 

has given us a scholarly and readable book, 
and a plump, well-filled-out book, moreover, 
on one of the world’s most romantic periods. 
It is not the kind of a history book that we 
used to read when this generation went to 
school—it is not a record of battles, heroes, 
dates. It is rather an admirable reference 
book to which we may go for any kind of 
knowledge as to the manners and customs of 
the Scandinavian people of the period 
studied. Trade and commerce and juris- 
prudence all receive due consideration, as 
do also the land and its people, the social 
liie, the education of youth, the customs 
with regard to marriage and divorce, and 
the status of women. 

The following paragraph is interesting: 

“Queen Sigrid, ‘the wisest of women and 
foreseeing about many matters,’ was an- 
noyed by the persistence of two unwelcome 
wooers—the one a ruler to the west of her 
son’s dominion, and the other a sovereign 
in a small territory to the east—and deter- 
mined to rid herself of them. Accordingly, 
in the night when the men, who had re- 
turned to plead their suits, were sleeping 
in the hall in her home, she had the building 
attacked with fire and sword, and all within 
were burned to death. ‘Said Sigrid hereat 
that she would weary these small kings com- 
ing from other lands to woo her,’ which 
caused her thereafter to be known as Sigrid 
the Haughty.” 

The book gives many interesting accounts 
of the way life was actually lived and of 
the little things that have to do with every 
day work among the people, of hunting and 
fishing and farming and_ transportation; 
and these are admirably illustrated with cuts 
showing jewelry, tools, weapons, chariots, 
and furniture of the period. It should be 
an excellent reference book for libraries and 
is of interest to students of Scandinavia. 
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THE ART STUDENT 


MAX WEBER—MODERNIST: 
BY EDWARD C. BRIDGMAN 


E climbed the rickety stairs, a 
short flight, leaving behind the 
dazzling display, without which 

Broadway is but a country town. The menu 
was worn. The food, somehow I cannot 
remember exactly what we ate. It did not 
matter. I was just beginning to under- 
stand the free views of the so-called “Anar- 
chist,” Max Weber. Calm, quiet and retir- 
ing, soft spoken with a keen intelligence, a 
man who has fought for his own ideals and 
principles without whining and complaining 
that he is not understood. 

Max Weber is an American of Russian 
descent. He received his early art training 
at Pratt Institute and later became a teather 
of art for several years, sacrificing every- 
thing to achieve study in Paris. His hopes 
realized, he went to Paris. As a very young 
man he met Matisse and later became one 
of his pupils. He soon tired of the academic 
with all of its restrictions and broke away, 
following doggedly his own ideals, which is 
a stimulant blessed with the power to pene- 
trate beyond mere technical achievement, 
and so carried on, finding as he went en- 
couragement in the works of El Greco, 
Cezanne, Picasso, and Henry Rousseau, of 
all of whose works he is today the spiritual 
champion. 

Before returning to America he was 
wildly acclaimed in London, where numer- 
ous tinheard-of words were coined to de- 
scribe his art. Returning to the land of his 
birth in 1909, he exhibited at many of the 
foremost galleries in this country. It was 
just about that time that modern Art began 
its first crusade. Weber, wno then was 
one of the oddest extremists, was the sub- 
ject of much discussion, and his work was 
most seriously wronged because the unknow- 
ing and the “art ignorant” made him out as 
an over-night genius. His work, however, 
has withstood the accusations and the dam- 
nations of those who do not know. From 
that critical period until to-day he has 
fought with all the wild, untamed, oriental 
bitterness that so often appears in his work, 
but which is never seen or felt in Max 
Weber himself. 

_ Ashe sat there opposite me slowly talking 
in a dreamy spiritual way, I forgot that I 


had come to eat. I marveled at his choice 
of words and his beautiful psychology. 
“Modern Art,” he said, “is as old as the 
oldest art. Art is Modern Art. Its funda- 
mentals and principles will never change. 
Modern Art goes more to the legitimate and 
natural birth-giving source for its ideals. 
That is why the desire for expression does 
away with academic routine. To acquire 
academic or technical skill is mere penman- 
ship. Modern art is due to academic fatigue 
and, therefore, is the cleansing, the rejuve- 
nation of the old. Because one may not be 
so technically efficient or inapt, one still may 
reach a higher spiritual plane for self- 
expression.” 

“Why, then, outside of those who have 
wronged modern art is it that it is not 
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understood.” A satisfying smile of appre- 
ciation of thought could be seen pass in a 
mere twinkle of his small black eyes. 

“That,” he said, “is because those who see 
do not cast aside the conventional ideas of 
what a picture should and try to realize 
that the modernist is a creator of his work 
in which he sees the spiritual.” 

“But,” I continued, “why is it that Cé- 
zanne * * *” Hardly had the first syllable 
left my lips. “Cézanne,” he said, “founded 
the idea that he would paint that which was 
permanent in life and art, based upon realiz- 
able facts, as well as emotional ideals. And 
if they, going back to those who do not 
understand our art,” continued Mr. Weber, 
“would only cast aside conventional thought, 
they would formulate the ideal of the best 
modern thinkers and happily become the 
formula of modern art.” 

“Do you believe that the study of dynamic 
principles will cause many to thrust aside 
modern art for a more concrete basis of 
applying the yard-stick ?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mr. Weber, “The study 
of dynamics is soulless. Modern art, in 
order not to become of the academy, from 
which it deviated, will have to divorce 
dynamics.” 

So he talked, wandering from the con- 
crete. 

“T adore the masters of all periods and 
believe that all art should be human. Hu- 
man, even primitively human, because you 
know there is great beauty even in the prim- 
itive archaic sculpture.” 

Had I not known that Mr. Weber was to 
talk before an audience ten minutes later 
[ would have ventured to open up many 
questions that I know would have pleased 
me to have had him express his opinion on, 
but unfortunately I reminded him of the 
time. “My,” he seemed really to address 
me for the first time, “we have forgotten 
our food, and we haven’t time to finish it.” 
He went away, like a man in a dream, half- 
way down the floor, before I could gather 
my few scrawls of notes that I hardly 
realized I was taking. We soon found 
ourselves back upon the street with thou- 
sands of blinking lights wrinkling and 
twinkling with the merriment of the times. 
“I shall paint those saucy little elfs some 
day when I feel that I can feel as they do.” 
With that we were lost to one another in 
the crowded, pushing throng. 
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NOTES OF LIVE INTEREST 
TO THE ART STUDENT 
THE ArT 


Every Saturday 
STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


morning at The Art 
Students’ League is 
one looked forward to by the student-body. 
To glance at the schedule of the Saturday 
Morning Talks is indeed one worthy of 
such expectation. January 8th, Joseph 
Hergesheimer (author); January 15th, 
George Grey Barnard (sculptor) ; January 
22nd, Robert E. Jones (stagic settings) ; 
January 29th, Talent from The Chicago 
Opera Co.: February 5th, Charles D. Co- 
burn (actor). The influence of such talks 
can readily be seen. It means diversion of 
thought and the creation of an outside influ- 
ence upon the students’ work. How marvel- 
ous it must be to hear George Grey Barnard 
tell of his great War Memorial hopes. Or 
to hear Charles D. Coburn, of Better Ole 
fame. The students of the League are in- 
deed fortunate. It should be so at every art 
school in the country. It is just what the 
student needs. Wry drive him off by him- 
self for his mental diversion when so many 
of our foremost men are such splendid gift- 
givers ? 

Pratt INSTITUTE 
ScHOOL oF FINE 
AND APPLIED ArTS 


Walter Scott 
Perry, Director of 
the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, 
Pratt Institute, has announced the schedule 
for his winter course of illustrated lectures 
on The World’s Greatest Painters and 
Paintings. In these lectures the history and 
condition of the times and the causes lead- 
ing to special phases in the evolution of 
painting are comprehensively treated. These 
lectures are held every Wednesday after- 
noon at Pratt Institute and are given for 
the benefit of the student-body and are also 
free to the public. The series consists of 
seven lectures. The first three are on the 
Italian Painting, the fourth and fifth, on 
French Painting, the sixth Flemish and 
Dutch Painting, the seventh Spanish and 
English Painting. When the spring session 
begins Mr. Perry will announce the sched- 
ule following, which will be on American 
Painting. 

THe New FEDERAL The Society of Il- 
Boarp SCHOOL lustrators, of which 
the famous illustrator, Charles Dana Gib- 
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(Continued from page 320) 

son is President, is to be congratulated for 
its patriotic and American spirit in assisting 
the government establish this new school. 
Those members of The Society of Illus- 
trators who have offered to the government 
their services stand for the finest examples 
of patriotic spirit that has ever been accom- 
plished in the history of Student Art in this 
country. The establishment is not a work 
of a day. Early last spring “The Society” 
began to formulate plans for such a school, 
but the necessity of having these federal 
board students begin work at once made it 
so that these soldier-students were dis- 
tributed throughout the various schools in 
the city. Finally the government was con- 
vinced that this help from the society would 
give to these students a commercial training 
that it would be impossible for them to get 
elsewhere, a training that would be practical 
as well as academic. The instigator, and 
whom we must thank for persistence, and 
from what we hear it was no easy task to 
convince the government, is Mr. C. B. Falls, 
now chairman of the school. Mr. Falls 
explains his reason for his work, in that 
he is convinced that these men must have a 
supplementary training in commercial art to 
balance the academic, so that when they are 
ready to go out into the world of art they 
will have had every possible help that can 
be given to make them what they are en- 
deavoring to become—active working artists. 
SCHOOLS OF THE There seems to 
NaTionaL AcaDEMY be a universal 
or DESIGN movement in the 

Schools of Art to 
lay special emphasis on the fact that stu- 
dents must create rather than follow. It 
would be well for other schools to study 
the system of composition that is being car- 
ried out at the National Academy. A prize 
is awarded for each two-week period 
throughout the school year for the best 
original composition on three given subjects. 
A student may compete with one or two or 
even three drawings and the selected prize 
winners are chosen preparatory to the school 
prizes. This competition keeps the idea of 
creative work in the mind of the student. 
The results have been most encouraging. It 
has tended to weed out the many so-called 
“copyists” and to give a special emphasis 
upon the study of composition. Consider- 
ing that drawing and painting are only steps 
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to the ultimate making of a picture, the 
necessity for the thorough study of this sub- 
ject is apparent. 
THe CHALONER It seems that the 
Concours AND THE schools outside 
Joun ARMSTRONG New York City 
CHALONER Paris seem to respond in 
PrizE FouNDATION greater proportion 
in comparison in 
numbers to The Chaloner Concours, to those 
within the city portals. This does not seem 
right, as the schools of New York City are 
filled with the Art Student cream of the 
country. The Chaloner Paris Prize is one 
worth working for and we cannot see why 
the Students here in the city do not respond 
in greater numbers. The next date fixed for 
the meeting of the Jury is January 28th. 
The subject is a full-length drawing of the 
nude from life. Competitors are awarded 
First, Second and Third Prizes or.an Hon- 
orable mention, and will be notified to that 
effect immediately after each monthly Con- 
cours. From each monthly exhibit the prize 
winners will be exhibited at the final exhi- 
bition and the Paris Prize will be awarded 
by the Jury. The Paris Prize amounts to 
four thousand five hundred dollars, paid at 
the rate of nine hundred a year, payable 
semi-annually in advance, for the support 
of the winning student in the study of 
Drawing, Painting and Decoration in Paris 
for five years. Full information regarding 
this competition, size of drawings, etc., may 
be had by applying to the secretary of the 
Jury, Mr. R. George Smith, National Acad- 
emy of Design, 175 West 109th Street, New 
York City. 
CotumBIA UNIversity ‘Through the as- 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE sistance of Charles 
AND APPLIED ARTS Little, of The Rob- 
ert Stillson Com- 
pany, a delightful little booklet of eighteen 
photographic studies of the University 
grounds and buildings has been accom- 
plished by the students of The Fine Arts 
Department. The arrangement and print- 
ing is most artistically done. It is the most 
artistic set of University student photo- 
graphic studies that have. ever come to our 
notice. The influence of Clarence H. White 
can readily be seen, especially in the treat- 
ment of the values. The compositions by 
Charles J. Martin are real treasures. Copies 
may be secured at the University Book 
Store or at any of the leading booksellers at 
fifty cents per copy. 








